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THE WEEK. 


TuE intervention of America in Cuban affairs has now 
become real and Mr. Taft, who went to the island as 
mediator, assumed the office of Governor last Saturday. 
In the proclamation Mr. Taft tells the Cubans that the 
failure of the Cuban Congress to elect a successor to 
President Palma leaves the country without a Govern- 
ment. Great disorder prevails, which makes it neces- 
sary for the United States to establish a provisional 
Government and maintain it long enough to restore 
order, peace, and public confidence. The Cuban flag 
will be hoisted as usual over all the Government build- 
ings, and the laws not in their nature inapplicable by 
reason of the temporary and emergent character of the 
Government will remain in force. On receipt of the 
proclamation in America, 6,000 troops were despatched 
to Cuba. It is now expected that a special session of 
Congress will be called to deal with the Cuban ques- 
tion and it is thought likely that a decided sentiment in 
favour of annexation will be developed. The upper and 
commercial classes welcome the intervention, and 
according to Signor Rivero, the editor of Havana’s 
oldest paper, a protectorate would satisfy the 
productive elements in the island. 

Some light is thrown upon the causes of the Cuban 
insurrection by General Faustino Guerra Puente, leader 
of the insurrectionists, by an article in the current num- 
ber of the North American Review, which the general 
dictated to an interpreter at his headquarters in the 
Vuelta Abajo on September 5. Intimidation by the 
Government at the recent elections, carried to such a 
point that Liberal candidates were generally forced to 
retire, was the chief grievance. Thus the elections were 
made invalid and the democratic constitution practi- 
cally annulled. Besides armed intimidation, Palma and 
his colleagues are charged with wholesale corruption 
and with making fortunes by misapplications of public 
funds. One of the Moderate leaders, Senator Frias, 
is further charged with the murder of an intelligent 
and progressive young lawyer named Vieluendas. 
Lastly, the Government has used a million dollars 
voted for public improvements to arm and pay the 
very guerilla mercenaries who fought on the Spanish 
side in the War of Independence. What the General 
demands is an honest election and a Government that 
will obey the laws. Han 

Tue Eighty Club’s visit to Hungary ended, offi- 
cially, last Saturday at Herculesfiirdo, where a ban- 
quet was given by the Minister of Agriculture. Some 
members of the deputation, however, stayed a few days 
longer, in order to visit the Government stud farm 
at Mezohegyes and the town of Sveged, and several 
stopped at Vienna on Tuesday to attend a reception 
given by Count Kielmansegg. The visit has certainly 
been a great success and members of the deputation 
express the warmest gratitude for the almost royal 
hospitality offered to them by the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, the Independent Party, and the local authori- 


ties. Every detail of the tour and excursions was 
carefully planned out by Mr. Kossuth’s secretaries, 
who accompanied the party everywhere. As we have 
already explained, the visit indicates no hostility 
towards Austria, but it is no secret that the visitors 
have returned to England with decided leanings towards 
the Hungarian side. oe 
THE attack of the Socialistic section upon Mr. 
Richard Bell at the recent Congress of Railway Ser- 
vants, which began on Tuesday, was not altogether 
successful. Mr. Bell’s position seems to us to be 
morally and logically unassailable. He is a Liberal who 
believes that social reforms and the amelioration of the 
conditions of the working classes will be best carried 
out by the Liberal Party. This apparently was 
the opinion of the vast majority of the working 
classes at the last General Election. Mr. Bell 
has also done splendid service to his own society. 
He was a guard before he became a politician. He 
thorcughly understands railway organisation and he 
knows how to serve the men in their controversies 
with the companies. ‘To crown all, his own con- 
stituents entirely endorse his present attitude and 
desire him to remdin what he is—an independent 
Liberal. In the face of all this we cannot help feeling 
that the demand made upon him to abandon the Liberal 
Party and submit to the dictation of the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee is one that no honest and spirited 
politician can possibly comply with. Mr. Bell’s courage 
will be rewarded in the long run by increased popularity 
and influence, and his detractors will probably produce 
a reaction by no means favourable to their cause. We 
note that the Miners’ Federation has decided by ballot 
against joining the Labour Representation Committee. 
Deputy MONTEMARTINI, who directs the labour 
office, our Rome correspondent writes, has just pre- 
sented to the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce a most interesting report on an inquiry he 
has carried on throughout Italy on the Sunday rest. 
He points out that the general rule in business is to 
work on Sunday and the exception to rest. Some shops 
close for an hour at noon, others close the first hours 
of the afternoon to reopen in the evening. The only 
class which scrupulously observes Sunday and other 
feasts as days of rest is that of the agriculturists, 
while others, fishermen, for instance, work especially 
hard on Sunday and feast days. Sunday rest is ob- 
served in the sulphur mines in Sicily but is a work-day 
in the mines of Tuscany. Foundries and ironworks do 
not observe Sunday except in a few where the em- 
ployees take a holiday on alternate Sundays. In cloth 
and wool manufactories Sunday is a holiday, and in all 
printing establishments except those connected with 
newspapers, where the work never ceases the whole year 
round. In all Governmental departments holidays are 
allowed with the exception of railway, post, telegraph, 
and telephone, and in these some rest is given in turn. 
In sharp contrast with Anglo-Saxon custom, Italian 
theatres, concerts, music halls, and all places of amuse- 
ment work on Sunday much more than on week-days, 
and Sunday is the busiest day for all trades connected 
with enjoyments, such as cafés, restaurants, wine 
shops, cabmen, &c. In conclusion, taking all in all, it 
may be said that with the exception of the peasants a 
large majority of Italians do not observe the Sunday 











rest, and many work hardest on Sunday. 
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No political speech of any importance was delivered 
in Ireland during the past week, writes our Irish cor- 
respondent, save that Mr. T. M. Kettle, the youngest 
and not the least brilliant member of the Irish Party, 
overwhelmed Mr. William O’Brien with a series of 
quotations from his own past speeches—a method of 
refutation to which that erratic politician is almost as 
susceptible as Mr. Chamberlain himself. The Con- 
gested Districts Commission has resumed its inquiry, 
from the course of which it is already evident that a 
unanimous report is not to be hoped for—so con- 
stant is the recurrence of the differences mentioned 
a fortnight ago between Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell (backed by Lord Dudley) and the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Raphoe. A remarkable speech 
was delivered at Belfast by Father Dinneen, the 
Cassandra of the Gaelic League, in which he reiterated 
his oft-expressed (and never-heeded) conviction that, in 
spite of the extraordinary progress which that organi- 
sation had made on paper, the Irish language is still 
steadily dying. ‘ The vernacular areas are shrinking, 
and the quality of the language in these areas is yearly 
deteriorating. . . With the spread of education, 
with the improvement of locomotion, with the increased 
intercourse with the rest of the island, the vernacular 
Irish of these districts will disappear.’ This noteworthy 
pronouncement from one of the most zealous promoters 
of the Irish language revival should tend to dispel the 
groundless fear that this interesting old tongue may 
actually, if its study is encouraged, supersede English 
as the everyday language of Ireland. 

THE annual meetings of the-Church Congress and 
of the Baptist Union began on Tuesday. At the former 
the Bishop of Carlisle presided and. endeavoured in his 
opening address to estimate the présent position and 
future of the Church of England. in: ‘tis opinion, 
though the Church stands at the parting of the ways, 
she will take the right path, choosing to be progressive 
rather than primitive, secular in the noblest sense 
rather than cloistral. He put many interesting ques- 
tions, such as these: ‘“‘ Were the early councils really 
infallible or more authoritative than the councils 
held under the guidance of the Holy Spirit would 
be now? Have the ancient fathers any authority 
which may not be possessed by modern men ? 
What is the true nature of the second sacrament?” 
The Oxford movement, he said, had left these ques- 
tions unsettled, or at least not decisively answered, yet 
they must be answered. On the whole the Bishop of 
Carlisle was optimistic. Not so the Bishop of Bir- 
mingham. He is more anxious about the future and 
his opinions are quite different. He wishes the Anglican 
clergy to be more like the Roman Catholic priests of 
the continent, to have less association with the rich, 
to be less luxurious, and to cultivate more than they 
do the artisan classes. He would give them a real 
voice in the Church’s councils and an honoured place 
in her assemblies. ‘The Church,” he added, ‘‘ must 
rid herself of the least trace of the administration of 
poor relief, which makes her system an offence to 
thoughtful men.” It was remarked as a comment and 
illustration of Bishop Gore’s criticism that the labour- 
ing classes in Carlisle appeared to take little or no 
interest in the congress. On the second day consider- 
able discussions arose upon Church disestablishment 
and Ritualism, Lord Halifax declared that “the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation are things to be repented of 
with tears and in ashes.” This reminds us of Hurrell 
Froude’s dictum that ‘‘the only good thing he knew 
of Cranmer and Latimer was that they burnt well.” 

THE autumn assembly of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which has been sitting this 
week at Huddersfield, was marked bya striking speech 
of the president, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, who took as 
the keynote of his address the conviction that human 





society is passing through one of the great revolutions 
of history. He dwelt upon the growing strength of 
the international movement for peace and arbitration 
and emphasised the significance of modern democratic 
changes and the duties they entailed upon the 
churches. Turning his attention to the education 
controversy, Mr. Meyer stated that Baptists all over 
the country are watching the course of events with the 
keenest interest and they are prepared, if need be, 
to take an energetic course. ‘‘The Minister of 
Education,” he continued, “has gone to the full 
length of concession. We cannot submit to drastic 
amendment of his bill by the House of Lords. We 
cannot consent to ‘increased facilities.’ We cannot 
consent to any lessening of popular control or allow 
State-paid teachers to give denominational teaching 
as part of their duty to the State.” He recognised the 
respectability conferred on the principle of passive 
resistance by the adherence of Lord Hugh Cecil. 
Even if the decision in the West Riding appeal case 
were confirmed, that could not be a final settlement. 
Teachers would still be under sectarian tests and half 
the schools would still be under a majority of Church 
managers. The Rev. N. H. Marshall presented a report 
on the European congress and a resolution was passed 
heartily approving of the proposal to hold a Baptist 
congress at Berlin in 1908 in order to emphasise the 
geographical continuity of the doctrines of this great 
denomination. Dr. Clifford, in moving this resolution, 
said that Baptists are now twice as numerous as the 
registered communicants of the Anglican Church. 
They wanted Continental Baptists to know that they 
belonged to one great widespread community of 
believers. > oa 

Mr. HALpane’s revolutionary proposal to force 
militiamen to serve abroad is the natural corollary of 
his expansive plans for future warfare. The navy, he 
says, is only for defence, and he wants to have ready 
at any moment ‘‘a striking force” of 150,000 men for 
aggressive purposes. He boasts that such a force has 
never before been organised. We hope that it never 
will be, least of all by a Liberal Ministry with a pro- 
gramme of peace and retrenchment. Sir Charles 
Dilke, a strong military man, holds that 50,000 would 
be quite adequate. We are glad to see that the Army 
and Navy Gazette, which generally takes moderate and 
sensible views of military and naval affairs, entirely 
agrees with us in condemning the misstatements and 
exaggerations that are put forward by panic-mongers 
in this country. ‘‘ Happily,” says our contemporary, 
‘nearly all the speakers on the Liberal side differen- 
tiate between the believers in an effective and efficient 
navy and those who have been characterised by Zhe 
Speaker as the ‘Blue Funk School.’”” While on the 
Unionist platforms there is nothing like unanimity in 
regard to the matter, the Army and Navy Gazette 
thinks, with us, that there is not much fear of the 
public being deceived. The confidence of the country 
will not be shaken by those who tell us that our ships 
are ineffective and our officers incapable, and the naval 
scare which Mr. Wilson and Mr. Bellairs are trying to 
engineer with the help of various newspapers is likely 
to fall remarkably flat. 


THE custom of clergymen of the Church of England 
taking up the additional duties of an officer in the 
volunteer forces appears to be growing, unchecked by 
episcopal discipline. Such a practice would, we under- 
stand, be quite impossible in the Roman Church and 
we can hardly imagine a Nonconformist minister 
teaching his flock to shoot their enemies. Probably it is 
the support of the clergy that has induced Lord Roberts, 
in pursuance of his campaign, to adopt the suggestion 
of the Evening News, one of the Harmsworth papers, 
that rifle clubs should be open on Sundays so as to 
make Sunday a really useful day. Only, he would not 
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allow practice to take place during Church service. 
This will doubtless be agreeable to the Kentish parson 
who commands his rifle corps andthe Devonian parson 
who teaches the girls and boys in his parish, who are 
not ‘‘sneaks and cowards,” howto snipe. If Mr. Haldane 
will introduce a bill for Sunday shooting they can 
lead the choirs direct from their prayers to their drill 
and their drill totheir prayers. The plan may be com- 
mended to the Sfectator and also to those head masters 
of public schools who have introduced shooting and 
military drill into their curriculum. 

Tue strike of the boilermakers on the Clyde 
threatens a serious disorganisation of industry. On 
Monday last 6,000 shipyard boilermakers struck work 
for 5 per cent. higher wages, and their decision throws 
out of employment at least 4,000 more men and boys, 
and in a few weeks the suspension of something like 
100,009 men. The masters contend that the prospects 
of trade do not warrant any increase in the cost of 
new vessels, and that orders are becoming fewer 
and fewer. Even without a strike they say 
quite a number of men would need to be dismissed. 
But notwithstanding this it was promised that if the 
men remained at work till the middle of December the 
question of wages would be then considered. The 
men, however, declined to wait any longer. This 
unfortunate disagreement emphasises the need for 
conciliation boards. Last year was a record one for 
Clyde shipbuilding, and this year promised to outstrip 
last year’s record, but the benefits of returning pro- 
sperity will slip away unless the dispute is settled.- 

Tue trials of the Dreadnought are naturally 
attracting a good deal of attention, for a warship of 
this size has never been built before nor has any great 
battleship in modern times ever been constructed so 
rapidly. There is no ship like her in the world nor is 
there anything on sea or land to compare her to. 
Whether this monster will be a match for two lesser 
monsters is by no means proved. She is ugly beyond 
expression—about the size of St. Paul’s but without 
any cathedral beauty. Such is the impression which 
Mr. Jane, the naval writer, conveys in an article he 
wrote for Tuesday’s Daily Chronicle. But the most 
remarkable thing in his account is what he says about 
her broadside. Its shock is equivalent to some 400,000 
tons, and we are told that the noise alone, or, rather, 
the air concussion that makes the noise, would 
instantaneously kill an army of men if they were 
exposed to it unsheltered. ‘‘On board the ship men 
will be behind the noise and sheltered from it by 
raised steel walls with ears filled with cotton-wool ; 
and even so the ears of most will probably run blood.” 
Ifa man put his head out of a port-hole when the 
broadside was fired ‘‘ he would instantly be a shapeless 
corpse.” Such are the realities of modern warfare. 

PARTICULARS of the recommendations of the recent 
International Conference at Berne on the employ- 
ment of women at night and on the use of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches have just 
been issued by the Home Office. The principal result 
of the conference was the signature of a convention 
whereby a minimum period of eleven hours’ repose for 
women is ensured, this period including the time from 
10 p.m. to 5 a.m., to women employed in all industrial 
enterprises where there are more than ten workers of 
both sexes. Seven of the fourteen States represented at 
the conference, namely, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Holland, Italy, Luxembourg, and Switzerland, signed a 
convention prohibiting the use or sale of matches made 
with white phosphorus. On the subject of the employ- 
ment of women at night, the regulations in the United 
Kingdom are stricter than those prescribed by the con- 
vention, so that the signature of the convention will only 
involve one or two minor alterations in our law. 











WAR AND WAGES, 


*‘When in years of war say twenty millions annually are 
provided by loan, say, for three, five, or ten years, then two 
consequences follow: 


“1, An immense factitious stimulus is given to labour at 
the time, and thus much more labour is brought into the 
market. 


“2, When that stimulus is withdrawn an augmented 
quantity of labour is left to compete in the market, with a 
greatly diminished capital.”—(W. E. Gladstore.) 


HESE sentences, which appear in Mr. Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone, were written in 1862, some 
years after the close of the Crimean war. If anything 
more searching has appeared on the economics of 
the war than the letters which Mr. Gladstone at that 
time exchanged with Sir Stafford Northcote it may be 
found in the discourses of Bastiat upon the difference 
between productive and unproductive expenditure. 
We print one of these and earnestly recommend 
its perusal to all who are interested in the 
problems of poverty and unemployment. About 
this time last year Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and many of his colleagues, including the Secre- 
tary of State for India, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Lord Chancellor began to point 
out to the country in very plain language what it 
had lost through the maintenance of a Conservative 
Administration. They showed that about two hundred 
and fifty millions of national capital which would have 
gone to support enterprise, to increase employment, 
and to raise wages had been utterly destroyed by the 
South African war ; that one hundred and sixty millions 
had been added to the National Debt, creating a 
charge of about four millions a year on our taxpayers ; 
that the income-tax had been raised from eightpence 
toa shilling ; that several new duties had been im- 
posed; that several old duties had been raised ; and 
that the position of the whole working-class popula- 
tion had considerably deteriorated. 

The pinch of a modern war conducted abroad 
and paid for mainly by borrowed money is usually 
felt most severely some time after it is over, and this 
general rule has been well illustrated in our own case. 
The years 1896 to 1900 were years of remarkable pro- 
sperity. Employment increased, pauperism decreased, 
crime decreased, and the wages of the working classes 
advanced by leaps and bounds. According to the 
official report on rates of wages issued a few days 
ago by the Board of Trade, the net result of the 
changes between 1896 and 1900 was an aver- 
age weekly rise of £26,000 in wages in 1896 ; of 
£31,000 in 1897 ; of £80,000 in 1898 ; of £90,000 in 
1899; and of £208,000 in 1900. The great expansion 
of 1900 is explained by ‘‘the immense factitious 
stimulus ’’ dwelt upon by Mr. Gladstone ; but it was ac- 
companied by a considerable rise in prices, which must 
have swallowed up much of the increased earnings. 

In 1go1 the decline in wages began. The 
working classes lost on an average £76,000 weekly ; 
in the following year, 1902, they lost £72,000 weekly ; 
in 1903 they lost £38,000; in 1904 £39,000; and in 
1905, thanks to a recovery in the last six months of 
the year, they only lost £2,000, At the same time 
employment steadily grew worse. Thus, while taxa- 


tion has increased the working classes have, gene- 
rally speaking, a smaller income than they had five 
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years ago. In fact their total earnings in 1905 were less 
by many millions than in the year 1goo. At the 
same time, although we cannot prove it by statistics, 
because no direct statistics are available, we can ap- 
peal with confidence to the well - recognised fact that 
the middle classes have been quite as severely hit. 
Their incomes and their savings have suffered and 
their rates and taxes have increased. A man who 
paid forty pounds a year in income-tax in 1899 pays 
sixty pounds a year now. The essential solidarity of 
national interests is too often forgotten. There are 
many ignorant and mischievous people who tell 
the rich that the best way to increase their wealth is 
.to lower wages and injure the poor. Let them go to 
the City and the Stock Exchange and _ they 
will find a dismal depression which has_ been 
growing steadily since the war. Others go about 
telling the poor that the way to increase their 
wages and to improve their conditions of life is to 
impoverish the middle classes and ruin the capitalists. 
The experience of the last ten years has shown that 
capital and wages increase concurrently, and that if 
you can improve the material conditions of one of the 
economic strata you are pretty certain to improve all. 
You cannot better the conditions of the working 
classes without improving the prospects of manufac- 
tures and commerce. Inthe same way if the capital 
invested in manufactures and commerce becomes more 
productive and profitable there will be more employ- 
ment for labour at higher wages. 

Would that those who lead public opinion in this 
country could be induced to lay these facts clearly 
before the people. It is imperative that all social 
reformers should clearly understand how indispensable 
at the preseat time, from a national point of view, is 
the policy of retrenchment—the policy of making 
large reductions in the present military and naval esti- 
mates so as to lower taxation. Something, indeed, 
has already been done, and during the present 
year there has happily been an upward movement in 
wages. Nevertheless, the financial horizon is by 
no means clear and the industrial outlook is not 
too bright. Serious troubles are beginning to 
threaten some large and important branches of in- 
dustry. The building trade is still in a bad way, 
thanks to dear money and lack of capital. There will 
be much misery and unemployment again this winter 
in London and many other large towns. We hope 
that every possible step will be taken to mitigate the 
sufferings of the poor; but it must be clearly under- 
stood and appreciated that the money so spent will 
have to be taken from the pockets of the people in the 
shape of rates and taxes, and will so far aggravate 
the very problem which it attempts to solve. So long as 
sixty or seventy millions a year instead of the thirty or 
forty millions which sufficed tenyears ago are spent upon 
the unproductive services, no substantial ameliorations 
cap be expected in the lot of the working classes, unless, 
indeed, by wise measures of temperance reform the 
national expenditure upon alcohol can be largely 
reduced. Can the Liberal Party count upon the 
hearty support of those who claim to represent labour 
and labour alone? We are sorry to see that Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s strong protests against the conscriptionist 
agitation, which, of course, means an increased expen- 
diture of the nation’s time, money, and energy upon 
military matters, have been repudiated by the Clarion and 





by Justice, the two principal organs of the Socialist Party 
in this country. Both the Clarion and Justice are 
in favour of a mild system of conscription like that 
which is advocated by the Specta/or, but in view of 
the unanimous repudiation of Lord Roberts by the 
Trade Union Congress it is clear that what may be 
called Clarion Socialism commands a very small 
following. The Liberal Government will have no 
difficulty in retaining its power and increasing its popu- 
larity both with the middle and working classes if it 
will proceed steadily with preparations for retrenchment 
on the one hand and for reform on the other, and so 
pave the way for a popular Budget and popular legisla- 
tion next year. 





BRUTAL SPORTS. 


RACING cruelty through its several stages, a 
great moralist—the painter Hogarth—displays, 
at the outset, delight in the sufferings ofan animal ; in 
the last scene he pictures a cowardly and savage 
murder. Not only was the artist, in his conceptions of 
humanity, far ahead of the cock-fighting clerics of his 
day : he, with clearer vision, saw also that cruelty to 
animals proclaims a habit of mind, leading (as Lecky 
said a century later) with sure and swiftly-moving steps 
to cruelty towards men. The curbing of such cruelty 
becomes, therefore, a function of police, and is as con- 
ducive to the safety of the sporting squire as it is con- 
genial to the conscience of all who love animals. 

Now, there is in vogue a diversion known, we 
believe, as “‘ rabbit coursing,’ a pastime more cruel, 
and thus even more debasing, than the slaughter of 
pigeons from a trap: ‘‘ The rabbits are brought from 
the country closely packed in orange boxes and turned 
out half dead to be torn to pieces by dogs in the presence 
of hundreds of spectators.” Such is, nowadays, the 
Sunday amusement of Hounslow Heath as portrayed by 
the pen of a neighbouring vicar. We have no desire to 
dwell upon the horrible details, but we may add that 
the brutality of this sport is enhanced, in some places, 
by confining the little creatures within a small enclosure 
whence there is no escape from massacre. A hundred 
and twenty years ago Bentham foretold the coming 
of a time when humanity should spread her mantle 
over every breathing thing ; but the time is not yet! 
It is true that a measure was passed in 1900, designed 
to protect animals from torture while in a state of 
captivity ; but the Act was so safeguarded in the sacred 
interests of sport that barbarous crowds may still gloat, 
with impunity, over spectacles as shamefulas any that 
disgraced the amphitheatre of Rome in the darkest 
days of her decadence. 

In the present session, however, a bill has been 
introduced by private members to secure the prohibi- 
tion of cruel practices such as ought long ago to have 
been classed by the Legislature in the category of 
crimes. But the promoters of this measure meet with 
scant encouragement. We understand, indeed, that 
even societies seeking public support and professing as 
their object the protection of animals from unnecessary 
suffering, stand resolutely aloof. 


Nor can we affect any great surprise. Protests in 


the Press against the wanton torture of tame stags in 
places of public resort have long fallen on deaf ears, 
while the purposeless harrying of a poor hare by little 
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lads and striplings is apparently approved by the heads 
of a time-honoured foundation. 

At the beginning of the last century there 
flourished a society for the suppression of vice, and 
one of its main objects was declared to be ‘The Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.” The vigilant officers 
of this body discovered that there was bhear-baiting in 
Black-Boy-alley, Chick-lane, and promptly prosecuted 
the offenders to conviction before a magistrate—pre- 
sumably charging some kind of disorderly assembly, 
for this was nearly fifty years before the half-hearted 
measure now in force for the protection of domestic 
animals and the prohibition of bear-baiting found a 
place on the Statute Book: 


‘* How reasonable creatures (urged the society) can con- 
sider themselves entitled, for their own amusement, to 
stimulate those animals by means of the antipathies which 
Providence has thought proper to place between them, to 
worry and tear and often to destroy each other, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive. So inhuman a practice, by a retribution 
peculiarly just, tends obviously to render the human 
character brutal and ferocious,” &c. 


Whereupon, as the promoters of the society hap- 
pened to be men of the first fashion and much given to 
fox-hunting, a caustic critic in the Edinburgh Review 
unkindly inquired whether my lords and gentlemen 
had ever chanced to see a horse ridden till it dropped 
in order that its rider might be present at the death of 
an animal torn to pieces by dogs—the animal being 
of a breed specially fostered to afford this ‘‘amuse- 
ment”? But we are not embarking upon a crusade 
against fox-hunting ; it is not our practice to tilt 
against windmills. We recognise that conscience 
‘*moves but slowly slowly, creeping on from point to 
point”; that penal laws must keep abreast of public 
opinion, and cannot be framed to accord merely with 
the sentiments of the most humane. 

But, surely, now the time has come to restrain 
‘* rabbit-coursing,” and other such spurious ‘ sports,” 
with the high hand of the law. We say deliberately 
that the practices of which we complain exceed, in 
sheer cruelty and cowardice, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, 
or the combat of wild beasts in the arena. There is 
nothing to recommend them to any man of common in- 
telligence and humanity ; they do not create the health- 
ful vigour which is undoubtedly imparted to votaries of 
the chase, nor do they even engender the bastard courage 
which is said to have been inspired by the sight of the 
gladiatorial conflicts. .Wedo not believe that public 
opinion really favours the wanton infliction of exquisite 
torture on helpless, harmless little creatures. 





THE DISBANDING OF TROOPS. 


(Zranslated from Bastiat's pamphlet ‘* Le Licenctemz-nt.”) 


T is with a people as witha man. If we wish to 
give ourselves some gratification, we naturally 
consider whether it is worth its cost. For a nation 
security is the greatest of advantages. If, to obtain 
that, it is necessary to have an army of a hundred 
thousand men and to spend a hundred millions of 
francs I have no objections to urge. It is an enjoyment 
bought by a sacrifice. Let me not be misunderstood 
upon the extent of my position. A member of the 
Assembly proposes to disband a hundred thousand 
men, for the sake of relieving the taxpayers of a 
hundred millions of francs. 





If we confine ourselves to this answer: ‘* The 
hundred thousand of men, and these hundred millions of 
money, are indispensable to the national security : it is 
a sacrifice ; but without this sacrifice France would be 
torn by factions, or invaded by some foreign Power,” 
I have nothing to object to this argument; it may be 
true or false in fact, but theoretically it contains 
nothing incompatible with economy. The error begias 
when the sacrifice itself is said to be an advantage 
because it profits somebody. 

Now I am very much mistaken if, the moment the 
author of the proposal has taken his seat, some orator 
wll not rise and say—"‘ Disband a hundred thousand 
men! Do you know what you are saying ? What 
will become of them? Where will they get a living ? 
Don’t you know that work is scarce everywhere ? That 
every field is over-stocked? Would you turn them out 
of doors to increase competition and to weigh upon 
the rate of wages? Just now, when it is a hard matter 
to live at all, it would be a pretty thing if the State must 
find bread for a hundred thousand individuals? Con- 
sider, besides, that the army consumes wine, clothing, 
arms—that it promotes the activity of manufactures in 
garrison towns—that it is, in short, the godsend of 
innumerable purveyors. Why, anyone must tremble at 
the bare idea of doing away with this immense 
industrial movement.” This’ discourse leads up 
to voting the maintenance of a hundred thousand 
soldiers, for reasons drawn from the necessity of 
the service and from economical considerations. 
These latter considerations only 1 am concerned to 
refute. 

A hundred thousand men, costing the taxpayers a 
hundred millions of money, live and bring to the pur- 
veyors as much as a hundred millions can supply. 7//s 
ts what is seen. 

But a hundred millions taken from the pockets of 
the taxpayers cease, so far as they go, to maintain 
these taxpayers and the purveyors. This ¢s what ts not 
seen. Now make your calculations. Cast up, and tell 
me what profit there is for the masses. 

I will tell you where the /oss lies ; and to simplify 
it, instead of speaking of a hundred thousand men and 
a million francs, it shall be of one man and a thousand 
francs. We will suppose that we are in the village of 
A——-. The recruiting sergeants go their round and 
carry off a man. The tax-gatherers go their round 
and carry off a thousand francs. The money and the 
man are taken to Metz and the first is destined to sup- 
port the second for a year in idleness. If you consider 
Metz only, you are quite right—the measure is a very 
advantageous one ; but if you look towards the village 
of A—— you will judge very differently ; for, unless 
you are very blind indeed, you will see that the village 
has lost first a worker, second a thousand francs, 
which would have paid him his wages, and third the 
activity which would have been spread by the expendi- 
ture of those thousand francs. 

At first sight, there would seem to be some com- 
pensation. What took place at the village now takes 
place at Metz, that is all. But the loss is here: At the 


village a man dug and toiled ; he was a worker. At 
Metz he turns right about and left about ; he is a 
soldier. The money and the circulation are the same 
in both cases ; but in the one there were three hundred 
days of productive labour; in the other there are 
-hree hundred days of unproductive labour, supposing, 
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of course, that a part of the army is not indispensable 
to the public safety. 

Now, suppose the disbanding to take place. You 
tell me there will be a surplus of a hundred thousand 
workers, that competition will be stimulated, and that 
it will reduce the rate of wages. This is what you see. 

But what you don’t see is this. You don’t see 
that to dismiss a hundred thousand soldiers is not to 
do away with a million of money but to return it to 
the taxpayers. You don’t see that to throw a hundred 
thousand workers on the market is to throw into it, 
at the same moment, the hundred millions of money 
needed to pay for their labour ; that, consequently, the 
same act which increases the supply of hands increases 
also the demand ; whence it follows that your fear of 
a reduction of wages is unfounded. There is another 
point which you overlook. Before the disbanding, as 
well as after it, there is in the country a hundred mil- 
lions of money corresponding with the hundred 
thousand men, and the whole difference lies here: 
Before the disbanding the country gave the hundred 
millions to the hundred thousand men for doing 
nothing, after the disbanding pays them the same 
sum for working. In short, when a_ tax- 
payer gives his money either to a soldier in 
exchange for nothing or to a worker in exchange for 
something, all the ultimate consequences of the circu- 
lation of this money are the same in the two cases; 
only, in the second case, the taxpayer receives some- 
thing, in the former he receives nothing. Result—a 
dead loss to the nation. 

The sophism which I am here combating will not 
stand the test of progression, which is the touchstone 
of principles. If, when every compensation is made 
and all interests satisfied, there is a national profit in 
increasing the army, why not enrol under its banners 
the entire male (and female) population of the country ? 





CROFTERS AND LANDHOLDERS. 
(By J. W. GuLLanp, M.P.) 


HE English sportsmen and tourists who have 
overrun Scotland during the last two months 
may have heard a premonitory rumbling of the ap- 
proaching battle over the Small Landholders (Scot- 
land) Bill. Anyone who reads the bill will find himself 
little the wiser unless he refers to the Crofters’ Hold- 
ings (Scotland) Act of 1886, the only notable achieve- 
ment of that short Parliament. Legislation by refer- 
ence can only be justified in a legislature where 
short cuts are unavoidable if progress is to be made. 
The Highland land question is well known. The 
chief held for his clan; but that simple tenure developed 
into absolute landlordism, where in the desire for 
rent men were evicted to make way successively for 
sheep, grouse, and deer. The remaining crofters suc- 
ceeded in gaining the attention of Parliament. The 
main Act of 1886 gave to existing crofters in seven 
Highland counties perpetual tenure with power to 
bequeath the tenant right to members of their own 
families,and created a Crofters’ Commission to fix a fair 
rent and wipe out unfair arrears. For twenty years the 
Commission has laboured beneficially. Rents have 
been reduced by twenty-six per cent., and sixty-six per 
cent. of arrears have been cancelled. The feeling of 
security and fair play has brought new hope to the 





crofters, as anyone can testify who knew their life 
then and now. 

In the course of years flaws were discovered, 
and the Liberal Government in 1894 and 1895 tried, 
but failed, to pass an amending measure. The Unionist 
Government in 1897 passed a half-hearted Act estab- 
lishing a Congested Districts Board on the Irish model, 
which has proved unsuitable for Scotland. Its chief 
work of buying land and reselling in small lots has 
not been a success. The Crofters Act needed amend- 
ment to make it applicable also to leaseholders, to 
give power to assign the right, and to allow for exten- 
sion of holdings. There was also an agitation to 
extend the Act to counties similarly circumstanced, 
such as Buteshire, Elginshire, and Perthshire. Else- 
where in Scotland there is a craving for land which 
has not been available in small portions, and the gradu- 
ally decreasing rural population has emphasised the 
need of Government action. 

The King’s Speech promised a measure to amend 
and extend the Act, and the zealous Highland represen- 
tatives never allowed a week to pass without interro- 
gating the Secretary for Scotland. Their faith became 
fainter as the session advanced, but at last, on the 
Saturday set apart for Scottish business, Mr. Sinclair 
introduced his bill in a short, clear speech. The pro- 
posals were heartily approved from the Government 
benches and severely criticised by the Opposition. 

The bill is bold and radical. It fearlessly asserts 
the principles that the nation is the ultimate landlord, 
and that the welfare of the community is the true land 
policy. Its object is to turn back the tide of migra- 
tion and to encourage the formation of small holdings, 
where men will be guaranteed permanency and assured 
of reaping the reward of their industry. Its method is 
to amend the Crofters Act as desired and to extend 
its provisions to the whole of Scotland. Hitherto the 
Highlands and the Highlanders have been treated 
with special favour, but now the rest of the country is 
to share their privileges. The Crofters’ Commission 
and the Congested Districts Board cease to exist, and 
their duties are taken over by the Scottish Land Com- 
mission, a paid body of five members nominated by 
the Secretary for Scotland. The success of the scheme 
will depend greatly on the wisdom of selection. 

The crofter ceases to be known by that designa- 
tion, but he reappears as a landholder. On exactly 
the same footing with him are yearly tenants, lease- 
holders who reside on their holdings and cultivate them 
by themselves or their families, and holders of new 
holdings registered under the Act; but in all cases 
the limit of rentalis £50. For all these landholders 
there is complete fixity of tenure, a fair rent to be fixed 
by the Commission, and compensation for permanent 
improvements if the tenant breaks his occupancy. The 
bill contemplates the creation of a new class of small 
holders, and careful provisions exist for working out 
this policy. If the landlord agrees to let his land come 
under the Act, all goes merrily. But if there is a 
demand for small holdings on any estate and the land- 
lord refuses, Clause 6, subsection 5, comes into opera- 
tion. This will be the chief battleground. The Com- 
mission will hear the case, and may determine that new 
holdings shall be constituted ; they settle the condi- 
tions and fix a fair rent, having power if necessary to 
award compensation for any dispossessed. There is no 
intention to establish colonies of the unemployed, for a 
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new holder must satisfy the Commission as to his 
knowledge or experience of agricultural or pastoral 
pursuits, and as to his ability to fulfil his obligations. 
An annual sum of £65,000 is to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Commission, which may either give or 
lend money on any conditions for such purposes as 
dividing the land, fencing, road-making, drainage, 
erecting dwellings or other buildings. 

An addendum to the bill is the appointment of one 
or two agricultural commissioners who will take over 
the Scottish duties of the Board of Agriculture and act 
as a general intelligence department. They are 
specially charged to promote the interests of agri- 
culture, forestry, and other rural industries, and they 
have a great opportunity in adapting for Scottish use 
the methods of cultivation, combination, and co-opera- 
tion so successfully employed in foreign countries. 

There is no chance of the bill being unopposed. 
The landlords have sent round the fiery cross. The 
more enlightened among them are quite pleased and 
foresee a more assured rental, just as many of the 
Highland lairds are better off owing to the operations 
of the Crofters’ Commission. But the otherscry ‘‘ Con- 
fiscation and robbery !” and are preparing to die in the 
last ditch. Public opinion is gradually awaking 
to the importance of the measure. Many who 
are Conservative in politics are strongly in its 
favour—countrymen who have come to the towns and 
realise the sadness of a depopulated parish. Liberals 
are all delighted that the Government has produced a 
bill worth fighting for. Some members of Parliament 
with agricultural constituencies have been holding local 
conferences, explaining the measure, and eliciting the 
experiences and ambitions of the farmers and plough- 
men. To many this bill materialises the dreams of a 
lifetime, and all over the country there is a dormant 
enthusiasm which will ere long be quickened and 
expressed. 

Of course critics abound. Some _ suggested 
amendments are altogether reasonable and doubtless 
will be accepted. The bill only applies to those who 
live on their holdings, while in many districts genuine 
small holdings (apart from allotments) are worked by 
men who reside in the nearest village. There seems 
no valid reason why they should be deprived of the 
advantages of the bill. Many people shake their 
heads at universal dual ownership and plead for a 
purchase scheme. Ample opportunity will arise for 
the discussion of the rival merits, but it must be 
remembered meantime that Scotland differs greatly 
from Ireland. Another school suggests that the limit 
of holding affected by the bill should be raised to 
£100, despite the fact that #50 is the invariable 
maximum defining a small holding that can be worked 
by a man and his family. 

Human nature sometimes exhibits itself curiously. 
When A proclaims that he is going to doa certain thing, 
B, C, D, and all his other friends immediately ask why he 
does not also do something else. A is wise if he sticks 
to his resolution, and Mr. Sinclair will be well advised 
to push this bill. Scotland will rally to his support. 
The House of Lords will not regard it with a friendly 
eye. But it embodies ideals which Liberals have for 
long been cherishing. Its principles are applicable 
also south of the Tweed. If England will help to 
re-create rural Scotland, she may be taking an important 
step in working out her own salvation. 





LEGAL EDUCATION. 
II. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


T should, of course, never be forgotten that, in addition 
to his studies in the classroom, the intending lawyer 
invariably learns to handle the tools of his trade in 

the chambers or office of an active practitioner. The Inns 
of Court, out of tenderness for their many students who 
desire only to become titular barristers, do not insist upon 
“reading in chambers” as a condition of call to the bar. 
But service under “articles” is an essential preliminary to 
application for admission as a solicitor, the normal period 
being five years, during which the student engages in the 
practical work of a solicitor’s office. It is sometimes cast as 
a reproach against the advocates of legal education, that 
they desire to substitute theoretical teaching for this prac- 
tical service. The writer is personally acquainted with 
almost every public teacher of law in England; and he has 
carefully watched the literature on the subject for many 
years. He believes that there is not the slightest founda- 
tion for the suggestion, and that no teacher of law would 
support it. 

The real needs of the present situation are co-ordination 
and mutual recognition. Although the Inns of Court ex- 
empt from the examination in Roman Law the holder of a 
university law degree, and the Law Society, much more 
liberally, excuses the holder of any university degree from 
two years of his service under articles and also, if his degree 
is in law, from its intermediate examination, there are still 
much waste and overlapping ; and there are no official in- 
ducements to the law students to attend a law school, as dis- 
tinct from undergoing merely examination tests. In spite 
of the fact that the Inns of Court and the Law Society have 
complete control over their own'law schools, no recognition 
of the value of study there is accorded; and the attendance 
is purely voluntary. On the value of a sound education in 
the principles of law, not only to the future practitioner but 
to the community which he will be called upon to serve, 
there is no official insistence. As an inevitable conse- 
quence, the average student, if he attends a law school at 
all, does so chiefly, if not entirely, with a view of passing 
his professional examinations; and thus the work of the 
school is restricted and lowered in tone by the necessity of 
keeping the examinations constantly in view, as though they 
were the one aim of existence. That, in the circumstances, 
the law schools do good work, and yet attract students, is 
due to the enthusiasm and capacity of the teachers; it is 
certainly not due to the system. What is wanted is a de- 
finite plan by which regular training in an approved law 
school should be made an essential, or at any rate an easily 
attainable element in the training of every lawyer, as it is 
in America and in most other civilised countries. Very 
little alteration in the existing regulations would be neces- 
sary. Two years in a law school would be perfectly com- 
patible with the disciplinary requirements of the Inns of 
Court, which only demand of their students the easy task 
of eating some twenty-four dinners a year in the hall of 
their Inn, as a condition of “keeping terms.” Let the Law 
Society extend the exemptions now accorded to the holders 
of legal degrees (which, in the nature of things, are only at- 
tainable by a small percentage of articled clerks) to those 
who can produce a certificate of having satisfactorily been 
through a two years’ law course in an approved law school. 
The men would then enter upon their shortened service 
under articles thoroughly prepared to profit by their prac- 
tical experience, far more useful to their masters than uf- 
trained schoolboys, and altogether better material than at 
present. Incidentally, they would have formed friendships 
with those who, in future years, will be their friendly rivals 
or business acquaintances ; and thus that corporate feeling 
which is one of the best guarantees of a high standard of 
professional conduct will have been generated from the out- 
set. The new President of the Law Society is believed to 
be earnestly anxious to promote the welfare of the junior 
members of his profession. We respectfully commend this 
suggestion to his notice. 

One other obvious step remains to be taken; and the 
opportunity for taking it is unique. It is an absurd waste 
of resources that two (or, if we count the newly-organised 
Faculty of the University of London, three) separate and 
unconnected public law schools should exist side by side 
within an area of a quarter of a mile in the heart of Lon- 
don. In the year 1900 the active intervention of the Law 


Society, and the courageous decision of Lord Justice Cozens 
Hardy in the Clifford’s Inn case, put an end to the scan- 
dalous practice of converting the old Inns of Chancery into 
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the private plunder of their members. In consequence, a 
sum of about £130,000 has been paid into Court for public 
objects, and has, not unnaturally, been earmarked for legal 
education. As a temporary measure, the income of this 
fund is being shared between the Inns of Court and the 
Law Society, and by them being devoted to educational pur- 
poses. But, three years ago, in his capacity of administra- 
tor of this fund, Sir Robert Finlay, then Attorney-General, 
came forward with a scheme for a great school of law which 
should be worthy of the capital of the Empire—worthy to 
rank beside the law schools of Paris, Berlin, and Boston, 
without provoking a smile. This was Imperialism to which 
no sane anti-Imperialist could object. The scheme was at 
once accepted by the Law Society, which undertook to sub- 
sidise it with a handsome annual grant, as well as to make 
over to it all the Society’s claim on the fund in Court. Two 
of the Inns of Court also gave in their adhesion, and a third 
was understood to be favourable. The fourth Inn, at the 
prompting, it was believed, of a prominent member of Sir 
Robert Finlay’s own Government, refused ; and the plan fell 
through. Perhaps it was a little ambitious, a little calcu- 
lated to frighten nervous susceptibilities. But surely, with 
the present Government in power, there ought to be a chance 
of reviving it. Even if, at first, it only took the form of a 
union of the Council of Legal Education with the Legal 
Education Committee of the Law Society, very much would 
be gained. Doubtless the technical requirements of barristers 
and solicitors are different. But the law of England is 
the same for both; and a knowledge of its principles is 
essential for both. And with the two teaching staffs work- 
ing together, under a common organisation, infinitely more 
use might be made of the same resources than is at present 
possible. Subjects which have now to be omitted for lack of 
time might be taught, students might be grouped according 
to their requirements, classes might be more frequently re- 
peated, the stimulus which comes with increased numbers, 
both of teachers and taught, would be attained. So long as 
the admission to either branch of the profession remained 
in present hands, the existing professional distinction be- 
tween the bar and solicitors would be safe; the bogey of 
“fusion” need not be feared. At the gate of each profes- 
sion a purely practical test might still be maintained ; and 
the present doubtful plan of crowding principles and prac- 
tice into one gigantic examination—a plan which has led 
to untold mischief—might be abandoned. If the Univer- 
sity of London were prepared to recognise the certificate of 
such a law school as part of the qualifications for its law 
degrees, it might find in the plan the best augury for its 
hones of a powerful Faculty of Laws. But that is for the 
University to decide. Meanwhile, will not Sir Lawson 
Walton or Sir William Robson follow the example set by 
Sir Robert Finlay three years ago? 





PARTY COLOURS. 


AD Swift been alive to-day he would have ap- 
plauded those good Conservatives in a South 
London borough who, fearful of being mistaken for 
Radicals of the constituency next door, have been crying 
aloud for the unification of party colours. “We might,” 
he wrote in reference to the ancient factions of the Prasini 
and Veneti “contend with as good a grace about the 
dignity of the blue and the green, which would serve as 
properly to divide the Court, the Parliament, and the 
Kingdom between them, as any terms of art whatsoever 
borrowed from religion.” Whether Swift was here 
satirising his big and little-enders under another form or 
no is immaterial. The dignity of our ribbons has been 
made a subject of contention, and before utilitarians de- 
cide upon the standardisation of party colours they 
should pause a moment to look up the authorities for 
their choice. Party colours seem to have first sprung into 
importance during the seventeenth century. The Level- 
lers, we know, sported green as their distinctive badge 
and Butler’s line. 
“*Twas Presbyterian true blue” 
gives us another piece of evidence. At this period, 


in fact, party colours were in a_ sense literally 
“borrowed from religion.” Spalding says of the 
Covenanting Army that there were few of them 


without a blue ribbon, and that at the battle of Both- 
well Bridge their flag was edged with blue, while Dryden 














confirms this in the title to his “ MacFlecknoe, or a satire 
on the true blue Protestant poet, Thomas Shadwell.” 
Clearly, therefore, it is the Whigs who had the real title 
to be called “true. blues,” and the present traditional usage 
which assigns yellow to the Liberals and blue to the Con- 
servatives has reversed the old order. The change was 
made, probably, at the time of the Revolution settlement. 
Yellow was adopted by the Whigs as a punning compli- 
ment to the Prince of Orange, and the combination of 
blue and yellow, which several important Whig families 
accepted, survives to-day in the cover of the Edinburgh 
Review : 
“Vet mark one caution ere thy next Review 
Spread its light wings of saffron and of blue,” 

as Byron sang, and Trevelyan’s lines in “The Ladies in 
Parliament ” : 


“While blue and yellow streamers deck each Tory convert’s 
brow, 


And both the Carltons raise the shout, ‘We're all reformers 
now,’ ” 


carry the same allusion. Still, the final distinction, such 
as it is, was not made until a century later, when Fox 
copied Washington’s uniform, and habitually came to 
Westminster in his famous buff waistcoat. A_ scarlet 
waistcoat with gold buttons then indicated an admirer of 
Pitt, a buff waistcoat a follower of Fox, and zealous Whig 
ladies would appear with foxes’ tails as a head-dress. From 
that time on the Blues and the Buffs have kept in the 
main to their tradition. The politicians at the Eatanswill 
elections had no doubts about the matter, and other 
writers who described election scenes during last cen- 
tury were equally emphatic. “Brooke of Tipton,” who, 
as readers of Middlemarch will remember, was a moderate 
reformer, “felt his heart tolerably light under his buff- 
coloured waistcoat.” Again. in Zndymion we are told that 
“the borough was suddenly placarded with posting bills 
ir colossal characters of true blue, warning the Conserva- 
tive electors not to promise their votes, as a distinguished 
candidate of the right sort would certainly come for- 
ward.” A still more emphatic reference comes im 
Popanilla, in which Disraeli satirised modern England 
under the name of Vray Bleusia. And if one lastexample 
may be quoted we would ask our readers to fight over 
again with us in imagination those glorious election scenes 
when Colonel Newcome, that champion of uncompro- 
mising toleration, utterly routed Sir Barnes for all his blue 
cockades and brass bands. The list of electioneering 
references might be prolonged almost indefinitely, but the 
few examples already quoted ought to be sufficient to 
show that, despite the many anomalies which exist to-day, 
the broad distinction of the Blues and the Buffs has at 
least the usage of over a century to sanction it. In any 
case, whether uniformity is agreed upon or not, there 
should surely be no need for the Unionists to adopt the 


Suggestion of taking purple as the emblem of their Im- 


perialism. Either true blue for all Conservatives or else 
diversity—and then quick for Mr. Andrew Lang. His ex- 
perience in choosing shades for fairy books ought to be 


invaluable, however various the riotous fancy of the diffe- 
rent constituencies. 





ROYAL COURT THEATRE. 
“THE SILVER BOX.” 


] F Mr. John Galsworthy had not been discovered by 

Messrs. Vedrenne and Barker he would probably 
have remained undiscovered for a very long time. He 
does not play upon the emotions. His art—for he is 
good enough and original enough to be described as 
having an art of his own—is a very intellectual joy. It 
is a marvel of careful and accurate observation, of reso- 
lute avoidance of anything that might be called theatrical. 
As you watch his detective, his butler, his down-trodden 
charwoman, his portly member of Parliament with a 
worthless son, his police court, you can almost hear the 
grinding of his resolution as it works. It is a play born 


of contempt for the blindness of countless writers of 
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melodrama and farce. Such work as this is a delight to 
all who have acquired the taste for reproductions of life, 
to whom experience has shown the hollowness of the 
theatrical. But the great public still goes to the theatres 
to get away from life—and, above all, to get away from 
its own life. It is not happy unless it gets Passion and 
Titles. Society engagements and the*-deportment of 
dukes are the mainstay of its “ Weekly. Notes for-House- 
wives” and its “ Salggete for the Home.” There was 





Waldorf a short time ago, by Messrs. Fenn and Price. It 
was but a curtain-raiser, and its fate was bound.up with 
that of an indifferent farce, so it is dead, But I wonder 
whether the East End took any interest in it. I believe 


it did not. But. a time will come; and Messrs. Védrénne . 


and Barker are doing their best. 
I have only one criticism to make on The Silver Box, 


drunk with the bag and purse and money of an “ unknown 
lady” with whom he has been spending the evening. 
Jones, having helped him home, takes the purse, the 


money, and a cigarette-box. The problem is~ how to ; 
prosecute Jones for the theft of the box without letting 


the purse and money and lady get into the papers... Now, 
Mr. Galsworthy does not point morals, but. his ‘theme is 
the biting injustice of wealth and influence. Jack, is as 
bad as Jones, or worse, for he has not the man’s excuse. 
Neither meant to take the things. In both. casés it was a 
drunken freak. But the man gets one month’s hard labour 
and Jack, though: put into the box in the police court 
to answer the prisoner’s incoherent statements, is allowed 
to get off with a bare denial, In his reaction against 
“ poetic justice” Mr. Galsworthy has gone a. step too far. 
No magistrates (save in a country where nfagistrates are 
bribed) would have let off so unsatisfactory a witness as 
Jack without a number of very-awkward questions, which 
might well have revealed’ such ah unsatisfactory state of 
things as to result in the dismissal of the charge and 
black headlines in the evening papers. The point is the 
more noticeable as Mr. Galsworthy has begun his act 
with a brilliant and truthful little study of the magis- 
trate’s gentleness in dealing with two small girls and their 
out-of-work father. Such a man would not have sent a 
first offender to hard labour without making sure of his 
facts. Thus would the wicked have been confounded and 
the bitter of the play’s ending turned to sweet. 
But it is a small point, and I can sympathise with 
Mr. Galsworthy’s desire not to be conventional. The 
fascination of the whole play lies in its quiet, unobtrusive 
realism, in the way in which the interest is kept up from 
beginning to end without “curtains,” without a trace of 
exaggeration, without even the assistance of witty dialogue, 
with nothing but the determination to set down faithfully 
the whole truth and leave the listener to take it as he 
pleases. Mr. Galsworthy is, of course, greatly helped by 
a series of brilliant character sketches by people who 
have approached the play in the spirit of its author. 
Mish Irene Rooke’s performance as the wronged] char- 
woman is strangely beautiful in its meekness and humility ; 
and Miss Sidney Fairbrother, the “ unknown lady,” Mr. 
A. E. Matthews as Jack, Mr. Norman McKinnel as Jones, 
Mr. James Hearn as Mr. Barthwick, and Miss Frances Ivor 
as Mrs. Barthwick make a combination which even the 
German Theatre can hardly equal. 
J. Wyte. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
HE quarrel between Mr. Bell and the Independent 
Labour Party is an old one, and one must not 
assume too lightly that it has entered on any fresh or 
startling phase. Mr. Bell generally manages to keep 
his head above water, and the railway men usually 





find out that it would be folly to dismiss so invaluable 
and experienced a servant. Thus you get a decision 
very hard to reconcile with logic and very easy to fit in 
with human nature. You cannot blame the ‘ L.R.C.” 
for its efforts to capture the trade unions. If it is 
strong enough, it has a right to assert its strength. 
But its rigid formula of exclusion of individual 
preferences is, I think, bad, and is not quite consistent 
with the undoubted understanding with Liberal organi- 
sations and candidates at the last election. If it is sin 
to touch the accursed thing now it was sin to touch 
it then, and there should have been no sous-entendus 


with Mr. Gladstone or local Liberal leaders. That 


Labour gained-by this policy of givé and take no man 


The story of the play is already known, It is enough for . cattudoubt. The L:R.C. could hardly have returned 


the purpose to mention that Jack Barthwick comes home | 


its present numbers,or anything like them, if they had 


taken the uncompromising line of Cardiff. Is it either 


wise or fair to press it at this moment, when the com- 


‘position ‘of the Government has on the whole been 


favourable tothe claims of Labour, when the utmost pro- 
minencé'has been'given to Labour legislation, and great 


‘deference'has been Shown to Labotit criticism, and when 
finally the conflict‘with the House’of Lords is at hand? 


 say'that’ no practical politician in ‘the Socialist or 
Labour ‘movement can seriously forbid common action 
with the Liberals when such action is ‘plainly dictated 
by the ‘pen of the worknien themselves. 
* * * * * 

Such action must, of course, be limited to definite 
objects” which both parties desire, And no difficulty 
would arise in connection with it if the rather pedantic 
resolution of independence were not tied round the 
neck of the L.R.C., and if men who are nothing if not 
pedantic would not force its interpretation. Behind 
such action lies a definite theory—that of Mr. Keir 
Hardie. Mr. Hardie thinks Liberalism and Toryism 
equally bad, and is for annihilating Liberalism in par- 
ticular, as the more dangerous foe, with Labour- 
Socialism as his weapon. Well, if that is the case, 
and he insists on splitting both the trade unions, which 
contain a good many Liberals and Tories, and the 
Labour Party in the process, there is no more to be 
said. Such a policy should in all candour have 
béen announced at the General Election and rigidly 


pursued in the matter of local candidatures. 
* * * * * 


It was tacitly abandoned. Is it now a workable 
theory of Labour politics ? And can Labour do without 
Radical help and co-operation? Personally, I think that 
it has suffered greatly from the loss of its old middle- 
classand professional helpersand sympathisers. It wants 
all the types that make for Parliamentary strength— 
lawyers, men of business, thinkers, writers. As things 
stand the L.R.C. indeed tends to fall between two 
stools. It is Socialist in theory, but Labour in name. 
Therefore it does not get the advantage of a full expo- 
sition, by commanding personalities, of Socialist 
doctrine, and, on the other hand, cannot speak for a 
great body of trade unionism which is not Socialist. 
And yet an uncompromising Socialist basis could not 
be proclaimed without breaking up the L.R.C. Surely 
these are circumstances which make for a certain 
moderation and restraint. 

. * - * * 


What is really wanted is, I think, a union of the 
two wings of the Labour Party in Parliament. Next 
session we are likely to have a united force calling 
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itself Labour and speaking for all sections, the 
moderate as well as the advanced. Obviously that 
body must choose its own leaders and arrange its own 
plan of campaign. What sensible man desires to put 
the labour movement in leading strings, to maintain 
it as the mere tool of this party or that ? But indepen- 
dence is one thing ; it is quite another to cherish a set 
purpose to destroy the organisation which is nearest the 
general effort and aim of Labour and possesses 
the social and political power—influence with the 
Crown, command of a great Parliamentary 
majority, the ear of the nation, the necessary 
legal and statesmanlike gifts for the achievement of 
definite results. If Mr. Hardie and his friends merely 
aim at this kind of wrecking they will come to grief, 
split their movement, lose their seats, go back 
again to the paltry guerilla fighting of the last decade. 
A different tactic is necessary. So far as I know, no 
one of any consequence pays the slightest attention to 
the Master of Elibank’s outburst, and Mr. Hardie’s 
reply to it seemed to me to be too much prompted by 
the desire to make the most of that indiscretion. But 
the general and conclusive reasons for friendly action 
between Labour and Liberalism remain; and the 
attempt to disturb them is quite out of harmony with 
the great social interests that all this squabbling 
obscures. 
* > . . * 

Nothing, I imagine, is settled as to the programme 
of nexi session, but I fancy that a Temperance Bill is 
certain to form part of the Ministerial proposals. I 
fancy the form of this measure will be more on the lines 
of an omnibus bill than of a measure of local veto. It is 
impossible for the Government to make every one of 
its measures a fiercely combative bill, and on tem- 
perance it is eminently desirable to aim at bringing in 
the Church and the moderate non-abstaining element 
among temperance reformers. If they fail in com- 
passing this object, and introduce a bitterly contested 
measure, it will not pass, for we have Ireland and the 
big Asquith Budget in hand, and both these measures 
will affect wide interests and awake powerful and 
historic controversies. 

# * * * * 

I hope the more encouraging accounts of Mr. 
Chamberlain's progress to health which reach the Press, 
without medical authority to back them, are more 
accurate than those which reach my ears ; but I am 
afraid we cannot look for his presence in the House of 
Commons fer a considerable time to come. That being 
the case, it is the more astonishing to see the dead set 
made aga inst Mr. Balfour’s leadership. So serious is this 
movement that many lips are beginning to frame Lord 
Lansdowne’s name as that of the only Unionist leader 
able to unite the Opposition. Lord Lansdowne, 
indeed, is almost equally tainted with MacDonnellism 
with Mr. Balfour, but his share in that episode seems, 
for some reason or another, to be less deeply resented 
by his party than that of the late Prime Minister. If 
the choice should ultimately rest on Lord Lansdowne, I 
believe it would be wise. He makes by far the best 
debating speech on the Opposition side. He is very 
astute, wary, clever, rusé. He is modern in his way, 
calm, moderate, yet something of a fighting man. He 
has the instinct of governing which the experience of an 
inveterate aristocratic clan brings with it, and he is 
nicely poised between the Free Trade and the Tariff 
Reform sections. Moreover, the seat of the Tory power 





—such as it is—is now distinctly transferred from the 
Commons to the Lords, and there is the more reason to 
resume the Salisbury and Derby tradition. Still, Lord 
Lansdowne, with all his merits of manner, character, 
balance, and cleverness, is not as brilliant as Mr. Bal- 
four ; and it seems hard to conceive a successful revolt 
from the present leader, so long as he himself desires, 
as of course he does desire, to keep what remains to 


him of power and influence. 
* 7 * . * 


Lord Rosebery’s sketch of Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s career seems to me a very true estimate 
of his career, save in one particular. Lord Rosebery 
hardly seems to lay enough stress on Lord Randolph’s 
genuine success. Lord Randolph succeeded, as all 
men of genius succeed when they throw themselves, 
in a true spirit of apostleship, into a movement that 
has time on its side. In a sense Lord Randolph was 
an apostle—the apostle of Tory Democracy. Having 
won his battle, he cared not to stay to reap the full 
fruits of victory ; office had little charm for him ; 
at power, power over his fellows, he aimed, and, at- 
taining it, disappeared. He cultivated his intelligence 
and will with extraordinary swiftness and adaptability, 
so that in his brief zenith he was the most brilliant 
and accomplished Leader of the House of Commons 
I ever knew, excelling the greatest of his predecessors 
and rivals, But virtue went out of him as soon as his 
end in life was accomplished ; and in that respect he 
was truly happy and fortunate. 





AGRICULTURE. 


THE FORMATION OF PERMANENT PASTURES. 
One of the latest leaflets published by the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries contains some useful hints on 
the formation of permanent pastures, a subject which is 
receiving great attention at the present time among 
farmers and agriculturists generally, since it is claimed 
that corn growing does not pay, or, at all events, does 
not pay so well as stock raising. It is not an easy matter 
to give precise rules for laying down land to grass, as the 
treatment must vary greatly under different conditions. 
From fifteen to twenty species of plants are usually in- 
cluded in the mixture for permanent pastures, and it is 
clear that not only w:ll the final result depend upon the 
species chosen and upon the proportions in which they 
were originally present, but also on the soil, the manure, 
the seasons, and the manner in which the pastures have 
been grazed. 
PREPARING THE LAND. 

Before the subject of the seeds-mixture proper is con- 
sidered it will be convenient to refer briefly to some points 
connected with the preparation of the land. Good grass 
seeds are expensive, but bad grass seeds are still more so, 
and hence the only way in which the cost of any particular 
mixture may be lessened is by reducing the seed-rate. 
It is plain that if the number of seeds is reduced close 
attention must be given to the preliminary cultivation. 
In the first place it is necessary that the soil should be 
thoroughly cleaned and that annual weeds, as well as 
couch, should be destroyed. Small and slow-growing 
grasses are much more readily injured by annuals than 
are such vigorous plants as wheat or oats. In the second 
place a fine tilth and a fine surface will be necessary. 
If the ground is rough a number of the seeds must 
perish ; bare patches will thus be formed, which will sub- 
sequently extend and disfigure the pasture. If the soil 


is soft and open, seeds may be buried too deeply and the 
“plant” will be thin. 

A further important consideration in preparing land 
for grass and clover plants is the manurial condition of 
Although grasses are benefited by nitrogenous 


the soil. 
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manures, it will seldom be desirable to apply such 
manures either just before or immediately after sowing 
the seeds. The first effect of the manuring would be to 
increase the quantity of straw produced by the corn crop 
with which the seeds have been sown and thus to repress 
rather than aid the young pasture plants. Phosphatic 
manures, such as basic slag or superphosphate, on the 
other hand, should be used liberally and may perhaps be 
best applied to the preceding root crop. If the root crop 
has not received either of these artificial manures, one or 
other may be worked into the land in the winter months 
before sowing the seeds. In dry districts and on light 
soils 3-5 cwt. of superphosphate should be applied, but 
for most soils 4-6 cwt. of basic slag may be recommended. 
This manure may be applied at any time between Novem- 
ber and February. If farmyard manure has been used 
freely (12-15 tons per acre) for the root crop and if part 
of this crop has been consumed on the land, a potash 
manure may usually be dispensed with; and even where 
roots have been carted off potash manures are not likely 
to be required before sowing, except on light gravelly or 
on light peaty soils. . 
How To Buy Grass SEEps. 

_, The purchasers of grass seeds may broadly be 
divided into two classes: those who let others choose their 
seeds-mixture and those who select their own. First, 
there are those who have no knowledge of grasses and 
who for various reasons are unable to give the subject 
personal consideration. This large class may be recom- 
mended to go to those seedsmen who have made grasses a 
speciality, state their requirements, and leave the selec- 
tion of the seeds to the merchant. The cautions which 
may be given to a farmer of this class are the following: 
Be quite sure of your seedsman, remember that grass seeds 
are liable to impurities and are frequently of low quality ; 
further, that these defects, though easily detected by the 
expert, may not be within the knowledge of the ordinary 
trader. A merchant may be perfectly honest, but if he has 
not given close attention to grass seeds and their impuri- 
ties he may supply unsatisfactory seeds. When quotations 
are asked for, the seeds of the best seedsmen may appear 
to be expensive, but a man who has no special knowledge 
must pay for the special knowledge of others, and in the 
case of grass seeds this knowledge is usually well worth 
paying for. The mixtures prepared by our seedsmen are 
compounded on the principle of sowing down a full supply 
of every plant which is likely to suit the soil. These mix- 
tures usually contain from sixteen to twenty millions of 
seeds per acre, costing 20s. to 40s. The only method ot 
reducing the cost—which can be recommended to the 
farmer who is ignorant of the grasses—is to sow less seed, 
say 20 lb. to 30 Ib. instead of the 30 Ib. to 4o Ib. usually 
put in. The seedsman recommends 30 Ib. to 4o Ib. for 
soils in “fair average condition,” but if by skilful tillage 
and manuring the land is got into first-rate order the 
quantity to be sown may safely be reduced. By sowing 
good seeds and by farming wel) the farmer who has no 
special knowledge may succeed in forming good pastures, 
even upon land of medium quality; but he cannot expect 
to obtain either the best or the most economical] results, 
and he will seldom succeed on poor land or upon land 
that has not been liberally manured. To be successful in 
forming pastures the farmer must understand the special 
cultivation required by pasture plants and must treat them 
with the same intelligence that he now bestows on corn 
and roots. 





GARDENING. 


BLack CurRRANTS. 
Durinc the past few years the mite which attacks these 
indispensable fruits has become so widespread that many 
persons have had to grub out their plants, as they found 
it impossible to get them clean. Up to the present neither 
the scientist nor the practical cultivator has been able to 
find a remedy for this insidious foe, which ensconces itself 
so comfortably amid the folds of the buds, where no 
remedial dressing will reach it without destroying the bud 





at the same time. Every grower who sees an abnormal 
bud on his plants is strongly urged to pick it off forth- 
with and consign it to the fire, as this means certain de- 
struction to some mites, at any rate. In planting new 
stock it is imperative that it shall be procured from a 
clean source, and although it cannot be said to be abso- 
lutely mite-proof, Boskoop Giant is the variety which 
ought to be chosen, as it enjoys a greater immunity than 
any other sort now in commerce. The sooner established 
plants are pruned the better. The rule should be to cut 
out first all wood that is obviously superfluous, and then 
to reduce the young growths as may be deemed necessary 
to admit air and light to those that remain. Some care 
and judgment must be exercised in these matters, and the 
operator should always keep in mind that the black 
currant bears on the new wood and does not form spurs, 
as is the case in red and white currants. 


BULBS IN GRASS. 

The culture of bulbs has become common to all 
gardens, and there is no style that is more charming than 
the naturalisation of suitable kinds in grass. To see 
daffodils, tulips, colchicums, and crocuses pushing up 
their growths and blooms amid the cool, green blades of 
the grass is to see them in circumstances that are abso- 
lutely idyllic. Unfortunately, it is not everyone whose 
garden is of sufficient extent to allow of this form of 
culture, as in small enclosures the untidiness of the decay- 
ing foliage of the bulbs is too serious an eyesore to be 
ignored. But in gardens of greater pretension, where 
there are portions of grass that need not necessarily be 
always neat and trim, the entire area ought to be given 
up to bulbs. At first glance this might sound an expen- 
sive recommendation, but there are many daffodils and 
other bulbs which can be bought for very low prices that 
are eminently suitable for the purpose in view, and these 
should be chosen. The utmost care should be taken to 
guard against creating an artificial appearance which must 
inevitably follow upon planting in rows, but if the opera- 
tor will take up his stand in a certain position and thence 
throw in all directions handfuls of bulbs a natural effect 
will undoubtedly be produced, as just where the bulbs 
lie after rolling they will be planted. The turf can be 
lifted in squares in the ordinary way and the bulbs placed 
at a depth of six or more inches below the surface before 
the turf is replaced. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


FORESTRY AND MUNICIPAL TRADING IN 
ZURICH. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Referring to my letter in your issue of Septem- 
ber 8, will you allow me to state that I have been induced 
to follow up this subject in consequence of a note recently 
addressed to me by a member of the London “Central 
Unemployed Body” (Mr. John Davidson), from whose 
communication I infer that there is a likelihood of the 
Woods and Forests Department being approached on the 
question of the possible utilisation of forestry for the em- 
ployment of rural labour. In order to obtain some expert 
views, I recently sent to Mr. Ralph Pearson, Deputy- 
Commissioner of Forests in India (son of the well-known 
authority on this subject, Colonel] Pearson), some extracts 
from Stadtforstmeister, Herr U. Meister, the Ziirich Chief 
Ranger's, recent work on the communal forests there. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that Ziirich is 
a model town for this as for other municipal enterprises. 
The City expert says: 

“The extraordinary long period during which these 
Ziirich municipal wood-lands have been subjected to a 
forestry system worked methodically and carried on with 
some esprit de suite imparts to their history in the circum- 
stances an importance which—far surpassing the bounds of 
mere local interest—is of a nature to supply most valuable 
contributions to the history of forestry in general.” 

In addition to the ordinary sylvicultural operations, the 
Ziirich Municipal Forest Administration has also intro- 
duced, as regards the principal part of their woodlands, 
the system of selling the wood, after previously working 
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it up and converting it into a form ready for use. 
“Hence,” the writer proceeds, 

“They are carrying on to-day a sawmill for preparing 
timber for building purposes; sawed wood (planks, boards, 
etc.) and finished wood for general uses; and, side by side 
therewith, a plant for the impregnation of wood (i.e., 
creosoting it) on the Boucheric system, in order to improve 
suitable qualities of wood by impregnation for structural 
purposes; a mechanical wood-turning plant for transform- 
ing the existing large stock of wood from broad-leaved trees 
—especially ashwood—into tool-handles, in which form it 
will be found to have a readier sale; further, the manu- 
facture of wood pulp; and lastly, a mechanical wood- 
splitting plant for cutting up the billets (or small logs) into 
firewood, which, in a legally prescribed regulation form 
called Reif-wellen, finds. a direct sale to customers in 
Ziirich and its neighbourhood, and is delivered direct to 
their house or yard.” 

This system of “intensive,” highly-developed utilisation 
and the working up of the raw material naturally necessi- 
tates a larger staff and a more complicated organisation 
than is the case in ordinary forestry. 

Of course, it must be fully recognised that not only 
public opinion but the different conditions prevailing in 
this country would prevent the ready adoption of such an 
elaborate system of municipal trading here, and it must 
also be admitted that at Ziirich the question of usufructuary 
exercised conjointly with proprietary rights—which present 
apparently insurmountable difficulties both in the New 
Forest and, as regards mining privileges, in the Forest 
of Dean also, has been settled long ago. 

_ But in the Alice Holt Forest none of these obstacles 
exist, and on this area and similar Crown lands I venture 
to think some practical steps might be taken. There is 
no doubt that we are centuries behind the continent in 
this matter. In an extremely interesting comment on soime 
translations of mine from Herr Ulrich Meister’s work, 
which I sent to Mr. Ralph Pearson, he admirably sums up 
the duty of the State on this subject: 

_“*The slow progress that forestry makes in the United 
Kingdom is not so much due to the fact that waste-lands 
are not avajlable, but to the fact that the public has no 
example to follow as is the case in Ziirich and many other 
continental places. In other words, the English public is not 
educated to forestry. To educate the nation to forestry 
must be a slow business. As has been experienced in 
India, it can be helped by teaching to a certain extent; 
but no real progress will be made until real ‘live,’ well- 
managed woods are there to teach and accustom the public 
to forests (in their proper sense). The duty to form such 
woods is clearly the duty of the State.” 

In this last sentence Mr. Pearson trenchantly points 
the way. This is the practical step which should engage 
the attention of all those who are interested in the ques- 
tion of scientific forestry, and are at the same time hoping 
to find in this direction a contribution towards tke pressing 
problem of “Back to the land.”—Yours, etc., 

7 ; —_ CHARLES HANCOCK, B.L. 

Xeform Club, S.W., Septembér 28, 1906. 


THE CONSCRIPTION CONSPIRACY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

_ SIR,—I am pleaced to see that The Speaker is watch- 
ing the conscription conspiracy, as conspiracy it undoubt- 
edly is. Fortunately, the Press is in no way representative 
of the opinion of the country on this question, any more 
than it was on the Protection scheme, otherwise England 
would be in an extremely bad way. . 

_ After all, what possible use can conscription be to 
England ? We are told that the fleet may be beaten, and 
our naval supremacy become a thing of the past. But 
conscription could not save England if the fleet were 
annihilated. The assumption of the Conscription Party is, 
that our opponents, having smashed our fleet, would pro- 
ceed to invade England, and that the conscript army would 
be of use in repelling such an invasion. The answer to 
this argument is that any foreign Power that attempted to 
invade England, having already defeated our fleets on the 
seas, would be doing an insane act, because it would be 
so much easier and simpler to starve England into sub- 
mission. Our fleet being useless, our coasts could be 
blockaded without any difficulty, and we should be starved 
into submission within three months, at the outside, with- 
out a man having been landed on our shores. How could 
any army, however vast, prevent such a contingency as 
this ? Whether you use the masked phrase of “the armed 
nation,” or the true phrase “conscript army,” what has 
to be shown is the utility of such an armed force of men 
in the circumstances I have described. 





England has succeeded in winning her great Empire 
and holding it without the aid of conscription. Why this 
sudden alarm ? Surely, the game is becoming very plain. 
The reactionary forces which have controlled the destinies 
of the country for the last twenty years are making a grand 
effort to regain their fast vanishing influence. Protection 
has been scotched, so “the armed nation” springs into 
being. 

One other point ought to be dealt with. It is sug- 
gested that the coasts of England are open to a sudden 
raid; and we might have our territory laid waste before 
the fleet could get round. There are numberless answers 
to this contention. In the first place, it would take at 
least a week to collect any substantial body of men, and 
the transports necessary to embark them in, while the 
embarkation would occupy another week. We are paying 
enormous sums towards the upkeep of a Secret Service, 
and it is ridiculous to imagine that a foreign Power could 
collect 50,000 men, and the necessary transports in which 
to embark them, without such a movement coming to the 
ears of our naval and military departments. 

The truth is, the whole agitation is aimed at the 
liberties of the people, with the intention of imposing on 
Englishmen a discipline slavery as irksome as the personal 
slavery in South Africa. 

Let me conclude with a solemn word of warning. Con- 
scription is opposed to liberty, and liberty is the fetish of 
Englishmen. Those who wish to deprive Englishmen of 
that fetish are running the risk of raising a clamour against 
them which would result in civil war. The working classes, 
happily, are awake, the spirit of unrest is abroaJ, and 
there are some millions of Englishmen who would rather 
fight than submit to the galling yoke of conscription.— 
Yours, etc., C. H. NORMAN. 

London, N.W., 

September 29, 1900. 


RIFLES IN SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1rR,—There are many who must be grateful for your 
powerful attack upon the proposed soldiering in ele- 
mentary schools. Lovers of sincerity will be so, for the 
rifle movement is marred by cant—it talks of the people's 
physique, when, but for military needs, it would not lift a 
finger for its development. Lovers of our schools will be 
so, for their power to civilise and uplift and enlarge is at 
stake. Lovers of Christianity will, we may hope, thank 
you, for even if inevitable now they surely will not wish 
organised violence to remain for ever under the consecra- 
tion of the Church. 

May I press the following points still further ? 

1. With the exception of theology—-surely an ill- 
omened reference—there is no precedent for the intro- 
duction into our compulsory schools of ‘a subject which is 
liable to profound religious disapproval. Many will have 
criticised this or that item in the curriculum, but here is 
something on a different level altogether, something which 
to many minds is, as part of the war system, tainted with 
moral evil. It is, at any rate, a point of disputable morality, 
and yet it is to be made a subject of instruction in the 
nation’s schools. 

2. Further, though of doubtful morality, it is to be 
rooted by precept and practice into the minds of young 
boys, before they have come to years of judgment. This 
is to put it on a level with all the Christian virtues which, 
as keing beyond question, are instilled from babyhood. 
The capacity to shoot his fellow-men is now to be set along- 
side justice and truth and self control as a sine gua non 
of Christian manhood. 

3. We must not be satisfied to oppose rifle shooting, 
but must be eager to bring into our education something 
of the wider thoughts of international dealing which are 
row in men’s minds. What about our History Readers 
and our History teaching ? No one wishes to emasculate 
them ; but is there reason to fear that they still talk only 
of military progress, only of battlefield heroism, only of 
Englard’s conflicts with her neighbours; and leave out 
other weighty matters of the law—the rapacity of war- 
makers, and the misery of their tools and victims, the 
great names in Literature and Science, the great steps in 
the people's progress? Or, again, do the more hopeful 
events of the passing day—The Hague Conference, Mr. 
Morley’s speech on Opium, and the like—ever filter down 
into the class-rooms? Is there not here a great work lying 
to hand? Amid all the zeal and strife for creeds, can we 
not spare a moment for one little matter—the needs of 
justice in the earth?—Yours, etc., F. E. POLLARD. 


Bvootham School, York, October 1, 1906. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
A SCHOLAR’S RECREATIONS.* 

By Georce W. E. RussELt. 


” the year 1879 a distinguished Editor asked me to 

write an article on Harrow. He had the temerity 
to project a series of articles on the time-worn subject 
of the Public Schools ; but this series was to be dis- 
tinguished from all its predecessors by temperance in 
eulogy and the utmost freedom of speech where censure 
was required. When I had accepted the task the 
Editor said: “If you care to see a perfect instance of 
the sort of thing 1 want, look at the article which has 
already appeared—on Eton. It is by a young fellow, 
quite unknown, called Paul ; but it is one of the most 
brilliant things of its sort that I know.” 

Of course I acted on the advice, and so made 
acquaintance with that epigrammatic style, that rather 
bitter humour, and that genuine enthusiasm for what is 
really beautiful which have since made the writer one 
of our most conspicuous men of letters. I have long 
regarded Mr. Herbert Paul as the best-informed man 
of my generation, and have contemplated his manifold 
erudition with ‘‘a mingled sensation of delight and 
despair.” If, therefore, I venture on a rather free 
handling of his S¢ray Leaves he will know that, though 
for the moment his judge, I do not pretend to be his 
equal. 

The first essay in the book is a study of Bishop 
Creighton, and I must confess that in this instance the 
praise seems rather unbalanced. Creighton’s merits as 
an historian no one, 1 suppose, disputes; they stand 
acknowledged and unchallenged ; but when Mr. Paul 


eulogizes his ‘‘social influence,” his “tact,” his 
‘irresistible geniality,” attributes to him ‘‘ ambi- 
tion in the. noblest sense,” and sums him up 


as ** the best practical Christian I have ever known,” 
then it is time to pause and ponder. The late Dr. 
Vaughan, when he was an undergraduate at Trinity, 
used to arrange his friends in classes after the manner 
of the Tripos. He made classes in goodness, in 
cleverness, in agreeableness, and the like. One friend 
might be in the First Class of the “ goodness ” Tripos 
and in the Third Class of that dedicated to ‘‘ agreeable- 
hess”; a peculiarly fortunate man might be a Double 
First—say in goodness and cleverness; and I pre- 
sume that the first man in the First Class in goodness 
was equivalent to Mr, Paul’s ‘‘ best practical Chris- 
tian.” But, when Dr. Vaughan indulged in these 
harmless classifications he was only twenty-two, and 
could not have known many people, good, bad, or 
indifferent. Mr. Paul is considerably older, enjoys 
a wide acquaintance, and has had _ excellent 
Opportunities for studying practical Christianity 
at close quarters. It might, perhaps, be better 
if he would borrow his method of classification 
from Oxford, rather than from the unreformed Cam- 
bridge; and, instead of calling anyone ‘‘the best 
practical Christian he has ever known,” would merely 
assign him a place among others in the alphabetically- 
arranged First Class of the School of Goodness. 


* Stray LEAVES, 
Lane. 1906. 5s. 





By Herbest Paul, M.P. London: John 





There is, at any rate, one attribute in which Mr. 
Paul credits his hero with less than perfection. ‘‘ Dr. 
Creighton’s taste was not perfect.” No, indeed! It 
was very conspicuously the reverse ; and his defect in 
this respect marred many of his best endeavours. An 
extremely sorry joke about ‘‘ curing souls by smoking 
them” frustrated his praiseworthy efforts to secure 
regularity of ritual practice among his clergy. A 
similar jape about ‘‘not being a mother himself” 
scattered dismay through a meeting quite ready to be 
enthusiastic in his praise. It is “ not perfect taste ””"— 
it is grossly bad taste—for a bishop to astonish a 
lady of whom he knows nothing except that she ts a 
devout Churchwoman with crude paradoxes about 
marriage and divorce. Persistency in paradox, though 
Mr. Paul seems to condone it, is one of the most 
heinous of social faults ; and, when the subject touches 
conscience and conviction, and the perpetrator isa 
dignified clergyman, the fault is not merely social. 
‘* In private,” says Mr. Paul with cruel candour, “ there 
was nothing of the bishop about him except his clothes,” 
and this fact was fatal to the ‘ social influence” which 
no doubt he wishedto wield ; marred the good effect of 
his “ irresistible geniality ” ; and helped to defeat that 
“ ambition in the noblest sense” which made him wish 
to guide men and manage affairs. “ The Mouse of 
Lords did not seem’ to suit him,” says 
Mr. Paul; and this is perfectly true. The 
House of Lords is not particularly fond of bishops, 
and perhaps, as a whole, sits rather loosely to Religion ; 
but it contains a great many gentlemen who think that 
Religion ought to be treated seriously by its official 
representatives, and despise the affected cynicism of a 
would-be Man of the World. In the last year of 
Creighton’s life one of his clergy said to me: 
‘‘Temple is growing very old. There must be a 
vacancy in the Primacy before long, and this keeps 
Creighton restless. If once he sees a man younger 
than himself established at Lambeth he will settle 
down to his proper work im London, and then all 
the world will see what a good fellow he really 
is.” Mr. Paul will think this a very inadequate tribute, 
but it seems to me kind, and I should think it was 
juet. 

It is impossible to read S¢ray Leaves and to doubt 
that Mr. Paul’s judgment is, to some extent, 
governed by his personal likes and dislikes. I doubt 
whether he would have admired Bishop Creighton’s 
tact, or Mr. Balfour’s intellect, or Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s art as keenly as he does if he had not 
fallen under the influence of their companionship. 
More valuable, therefore, in my judgment, are his esti- 
mates of writers whom he did not know personally ; and 
among these is George Eliot. Mr. Paul was not one of 
that quaintly-assorted band which gathered round 
the awe-ful (I write the word as Dr. Pusey wrote it) 
sofa in the Regent’s Park; but he is one of the most con- 
vinced, most unwavering, and yet most discriminating 
admirers of Scenes of Clerical Life, Adam Bede, and 
Middlemarch. Were 1 am so thoroughly at one with 


him that I have no bone to pick—only I would plead 
for a more lenient judgment on the third part of Zhe 
Mill on the Floss; or, if that be impossible, I would 
put in a good word for the tragedy of Felix LHolt. 
Surely the scene where Harold sees his likeness to 
Jermyn in the long mirror at the inn is as powerful as 
passion 


o learn, 


can make it. It is a pleasure 
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after all these years, that Mr. Paul once met Mr 
Brooke, of Middlemarch, in the flesh, and that on 
that occasion Mr. Brooke undertook to explain, 
for the benefit of the ladies, Mr. Lowe’s pro- 
posed motto for the taxed matchboxes, ‘‘‘#x luce, 
from light,’ he said; ‘lucellum, a little light.’ 
We all felt what a witty man Mr. Lowe was, and how 
valuable was a classical education.” 1 was only a 
Master Brooke in those days—a Harrow boy—and my 
explanation was for the benefit of my tutor, Edward 
Bowen ; but it was the same. 

I believe that Mr. Paul did not know George 
Eliot. I am quite sure that he did not know 
Thomas Love Peacock, and he could not have 
known Charles Lamb. But on these two authors 
he writes with peculiar charm. I should fancy that he 
has only lately become acquainted with Peacock, but 
even so his state is more gracious than mine, who 
only knew Peacock through Mr. Paul’s appreciation. 
I fully intend to cultivate closer acquaintance with 
a writer who seems to be certainly very odd and pos- 
sibly very entertaining. Besides, he seems to be like 
Lamb ; and whoso is like Lamb (if he does not utterly 
disgust and enrage us) cannot fail to please. ‘‘ His 
books,” says Mr. Paul, “are as provoking as Lamb’s 
Essays to well-regulated minds. He violates all the 
conventions and sets at defiance all the rules. Few 
writers are so absolutely devoid of that common sense 
which, as Pennialinus says, is the saving of us all. No 
wandering sheep was ever brought back by Thomas 
Love Peacock to the intellectual fold. Wherein, then, 
lies his charm?” The answer to this question, as 
gathered from Mr. Paul’s essay, seems to be this: that 
Peacock had a fantastic and unbridled imagina- 
tion, ripe though rough scholarship, wit, irony, 
and an almost unsurpassed style. These are 
good gifts; but one would think that, in their 
exercise, they must have been a good deal marred by 
such names as Flosky and Scythrop, Sir Telegraph 
Paxarett and the Reverend Mr. Portpipe, Dr. Gaster, 
Dr. Opimian, Mr. Chromatic, Lord Littlebrain, and 
Miss Pinmoney. Books which can be really funny in 
spite of such obstacles as these must be very funny 
indeed ; and it is certain that out of Peacock’s humour 
and fancy and sensuality and scholarship Mr. Paul has 
constructedamost delightful essay. Whether this should 
incite one to an immediate course of Peacock is with 
me a doubtful point. I rather think that I will treat 
Peacock as Wordsworth treated Yarrow, and leave 
him unvisited tilla comparatively distant day, when I 
shall be loth to stir from home and yet be melancholy. 

It is otherwise with the essay on Charles Lamb. In 
that case Yarrow was visited: long ago with the keen 
delight of a boy not yet at school, and rather wonder- 
ing in his caitiff heart whether all schools were like 
Christ’s Hospital. To-day I revisit Yarrow in Mr. Paul’s 
company, and under his guidance, for, though I know 
the beauties of the district fairly well, | see that Mr. 
Paul knows them better, with all their ins and outs, 
and shy nooks, and scarcely-noticed peeps of rare 
delight. Whether Mr. Paul, in his turn, is equally 
grateful to the accomplished writer who offers to guide 
him, I am not quite sure. He says that Mr. Lucas’s 
Life of Lamb is ‘* final.” It is ‘‘ the full, entire, and 
comprehensive Zzfe.” But the ‘* two bulky tomes in 
which it is written,” Mr. Paul had nearly called 
‘‘tombs”; and, when he praises Mr. Lucas for 





‘“‘humble reverence and patient toil,” the eulogy 
seems something less than rapturous. But, when he 
turns from the biographer to the subject—from the 
Life to the Man—he is as enthusiastic as the 
most ardent lover of ‘‘ Elia” can wish him to be. 
‘* He never boasted of doing his duty. He did it as 
if it had been the most natural thing in the world, 
always disclaiming any sort of pretence, religious or 
moral.” After conceding the point that Lamb drank 
gin, and perhaps too much, Mr. Paul says that 
‘‘ when every extra glass has been set down on the 
wrong side of the account, the balance on the right 
side is beyond all human calculation.” In spite of the 
gin, he realizes to the full the “airy, fantastic 
element ” in Lamb, and does whole-hearted honour to 
his mastery of words. ‘The perfect essayist, the 
delicate humorist, who played upon the English 
language as upon an old fiddle, is never far away from 
the hearts of his readers. They cannot make a joke 
without thinking of Charles Lamb and of how much 
better he would have turned it.” At this point it 
may be worth while to note a very curious simile 
which Mr. Paul employs. “To write of Lamb's 
humour,” he says, “is almost an impiety. One 
feels like a housemaid destroying cobwebs 
in dusting a room.” Surely to destroy cobwebs 
is the housemaid’s function, and in doing one’s 
duty there is no impiety. Methinks a gardener 
and a gossamer-web on a lawn would suit Mr. Paul’s 
purpose better than a housemaid and a cobweb ; 
for it is no part of the gardener’s duty to destroy the 
gossamer—only it is very difficult for him to avoid 
doing so. 

Matthew Arnold, after writing to his sister about 
Ruskin’s want of ordo concatenatiogue veri, added, 
‘* You see I treat you as if you were Lady Jane Grey.” 
If three (or at the most four) Latin words con- 
stituted so grand a tribute, what shall we say of 
Mr. Paul’s dissertation on Miss Jane Harrison 
and the Religion of the Greeks? He is vastly 
more respectful to that learned lady than was 
Roger Ascham to his illustrious pupil; and indeed 
seems to class her (with the late Sir Richard Jebb) 
among those on whom “ pinches and nips and bobs” 
cannot safely be bestowed. But the ferrule, temporarily 
laid aside, is resumed when we come to deal with 
‘* Bishops and Historians.” Of Bishop Stubbs himself 
Mr. Paul has nothing but good to say. He condones 
his Toryism and his Higb-Churchmanship in considera- 
tion of his learning, his independence, and his delight- 
fulhumour. He deplores the adverse fate which turned 
an historian into a bishop and prevented the compo- 
sition of a ‘‘ Constitutional History of the Reforma- 
tion,” which would certainly have been a book of 
extraordinary value. So Stubbs escapes all censure ; 
but not so Stubbs’s “‘ faithful Editor,” the Rev. W. H. 
Hutton. I conceive that Mr. Paul does not know Mr. 
Hutton, but has some reason to believe that he would 
call himself a Catholic; that he is what the man in the 
street calls a Ritualist; and that he may be a 
partaker in that ‘‘clerical conspiracy” which Mr. 
Paul has triumphantly unmasked. This combina- 


tion was certain to provoke the chastening rod, 
and it descends with pungency and frequency ; but the 
most exemplary flagellation is reserved for Mr. Arthur 
Benson. That accomplished gentleman has of late 
been, like the world, ‘‘too much with us,” and one of 
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his appearances seems to have been singularly ill- 
starred. It appears that he has taken in hand to edit 
‘*Tonica,” and to biographize its author, William 
Cory, better and longer known as “Billy Johnson.” 
I will not give my own views of Mr. Cory (whom I 
only knew in later life, and that very slightly), 
lest I should fall into the same condemnation as 
Mr. Benson. But Mr. Paul was Johnson’s pupil at 
Eton ; he knew him for more than twenty years with a 
special intimacy ; he owes him an ‘‘intellectual debt” 
which he cannot overstate; and he seems to have 
studied every nook and cranny of a_ strange, 
even unique, personality. Thus equipped for 
his task, he falls upon Mr. Benson with a 
severity which is vastly entertaining to the onlooker, 
but must have been very uncomfortable for the victim. 
And the worst of it is that poor Mr. Benson has not 
attacked or belittled Johnson. On the contrary, he 
admires and praises him, and tries to show him as he 
was; but with such ill-success that Mr. Paul has no 
difficulty in proving that each separate eulogy is 
wholly misplaced ; that Johnson failed in exactly those 
points which Mr. Benson singles out for praise ; and 
that he was, as nearly as may be, the exact opposite 
and contradictory of Mr. Benson’s fond creation. As 
the blows of Mr. Paul’s ferrule fall fast and keen, I am 
irresistibly reminded of an earlier disciplinarian. ‘‘ He 
showed me the cane, and asked me what I thought of 
thit for atooth? Was it a sharp tooth, hey? Was 
it a double tooth, hey? Had it a deep prong, hey ? 
Did it bite, hey? Did it bite? At every question he 
gave me a fleshy cut with it that made me writhe.” 





THE MODERN PAPACY. 


By Joun M. RoseErTSON, M.P. 

THE History OF THE Papacy IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Dr. Frederick Nielsen, Bishop of Aarhus, and formerly 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Copenhagen. Translated (from the Danish) under the 
direction of Arthur James Mason, D.D., Master of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. London: John Murray. 
2 vols, 24S. net. 

THE writing of histories of the Papacy by Protestant 

bishops im esse or im posse is an interesting and not un- 

hopeful phenomenon from the non-Catholic point of view, 
whatever it may be from the Catholic. Bishop Nielsen, 

to be sure, was a professor of history before he was a 

bishop; but his choice to write a history of the modern 

Papacy, like Dr. Creighton’s choice to write one of the 

Papacy in the Reformation period, tells of a strong dis- 

position to understand Catholic policy in a strictly his- 

torical way, with disregard of all sectarian presupposition. 

And it is no slight praise of Bishop Nielsen’s book, of 

which a large instalment now reaches English readers, to 

say that, as regards Church politics, it will bear com- 
paring with Dr. Creighton’s in point of objectivity, not to 
say impassivity. Both writers show the gift of clear and 
patient narrative, so indispensable to the unfolding of 
such a web of detail as a close history of the Papacy for 

any period must necessarily be. In the matter of im- 

partial and all-round research Bishop Nielsen seems irre- 

proachable, at least from the clerical point of view. And 
the translators, doubtless, are partly to be thanked for 
the almost Macaulayan pellucidity of the style in their 
version. From first to last it is a far more readable book 
than a student could well expect to find it. A good test 
on this head is the narrative of Napoleon’s dealings with 
the Papacy over the Concordat. Into this complicated 
and litigious record Bishop Nielsen infuses a continuous 
dramatic interest. The vibrating personality of Napoleon, 
seen here too often at its worst, gives vitality and intel- 
ligibility to the whole story. 

Books, like men, have the defects of their qualities ; 





and one of the defects imposed on histories like those by 
Dr. Creighton and Dr. Nielsen is the absence of generalis- 
ing thought. One says “imposed” because it would 
greatly increase the difficulty of the task to generalise as 
well as to give all the details; and while the latter task is 
assigned by the needs of many schools of thought, the 
former would be set in a different spirit by every school 
in turn. A Protestant historian of the Papacy, too, is 
not unlikely to be specially chary of passing judgment on 
the events he narrates. Where any censure would be apt 
to be assigned to prejudice, he is fain to say nothing. 
Hence a certain flatness of literary colour, from which 
Creighton, for instance, seeks to relieve his work by such 
digressions as that on the frescoes of Michael Angelo. 
Even crisp narrative cannot quite overcome the kind of 
mental indifference that ensues on a long-continued assimi- 
lation of a mere sequence of details. At times, in read- 
ing Dr. Nielsen’s narrative, one wishes that he had to 
some extent fused it with that other work on the “Inner 
Life ” of the Church of Rome, of which, Dr. Mason tells 
us, he has produced already one volume. A translation 
of the latter work—which, in two volumes, is to make 
with three volumes of the history a complete survey of 
modern Catholicism—will be looked for with interest by 
many readers of the volumes now issued in English. 

In the pther work, however, Dr. Nielsen may very 
well dissatisfy some who will be grateful for his history 
of events as it stands. When he does comment it is ap: 
to be in the “safe” ecclesiastical vein, conciliating 
Catholics in the good old way by making common cause 
with them against the rationalists. Some of his utter- 
ances of this kind are startling in their departure from 
his ordinary tone of impartiality. It is in his earlier 
chapters, which give a general view of the relations of 
Church and State from Louis XIV. to Napoleon, that he 
permits himself most animadyersion, and it is nearly 
always conventional and uncritical. The chapter on the 
French Revolution is in this respect the worst. The 
second footnote cites a “confession” to the effect that 
the “ gravest error” of eighteenth century philosophy was 
to have “substituted the dogma of the natural goodness 
of man for that of his fundamental perversity.” The 
“confessor” turns out to be M. Brunetiére, the professed 
champion of Papalism, and the sworn foe of the 
eighteenth century. In the spirit of this annotation we 
find the movement of Theophilanthropism described as a 
“clumsy and stupid attempt to win religious Frenchmen 
to a new form of Divine worship on the basis of the deism 
of Rousseau”; and the momentary cult of Reason, an 
entirely theistic movement, is described in the old 
fashion as “atheism.” Worse still is the account of 
Helvétius and D’Holbach as denying, among other things, 
“the difference between good and evil.” On the entire 
philosophic movement we have, further, the well-worn 
theorem that “Contempt for religion and morality; the 
abstract conception of Man and of the People (which was 
little in accordance with reality); the utter want of his- 
torical sense; the superstitious belief in the importance 
of philosophy for the life of men and for the common- 
wealth—-all this prepared the ground, so that it came to 
bear fearful and bloody fruit for the whole French nation.” 
It would be interesting to have Bishop Nielsen’s account 
of the causes of the Thirty Years War and the Wars of 
Religion in France, each of which protracted strifes 
wrought a hundred times more decivilisation and blood- 
shed than the French Revolution, properly so called. The 
charge of “utter want of historical sense,” as laid by 
him includes Voltaire, who by the admission of present- 
day French experts did more in his day to develop the 
historical sense and the historical spirit than 
any other man _ before Gibbon. Defect — of 
the historical sense, it is to be feared, can be set up 
by other tempers than thai of heterodoxy. Dr. Nielsen, 
significantly paying no heed to the research of Aulard on 
the subject, repeats the traditional untruth that “when 
the ‘Terror had conquered all its opponents, atheism was 
solemnly proclaimed.” Even ecclesiastical 
graphy should have got past that by this time, 
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On his proper ground of diplomatic narration, how- 
ever, Bishop Nielsen is duly faithful to historical fact. 
In the preliminary chapters he somewhat frequently sets a 
reader asking, “ Why?” as in his account of Madame de 
Pompadour’s change from anti-Jesuitism to Jesuitism, 
which he leaves unexplained, though it is susceptible of 
explanation. But for the modern period he is generally 
illuminating. Always he is in touch with the atmosphere 
of actual Rome, and his pages reflect its varying relation 
to its Popes, even to the point of preserving many of the 
rhyming and other epigrams which every Pope in turn 
elicits from the Romans. The greater part of the second 
volume is given up to Pio Nono, leaving the forthcoming 
third to the pontificate of Leo XIII. Of Pio Nono, 
sishop Nielsen’s view seems substantially just, though 
ngt very vividly presented. “The truth is,” he pro- 
nounces at the outset of his survey of Pio’s reign, “ that 
he had no programme at all, but was swayed by two cur- 
rents of thought.” Hailed as a Liberal, he soon saw that 
“for the leaders of the enthusiastic people he was only 
a symbol of the regeneration of Italy; and this discovery 
filled him with alarm.” A truly Liberal Pope was an im- 
possibility ; and Pio could but adapt himself to circum- 
stances. 

On the whole, whatever Catholics may think of 
Bishop Nielsen’s tone, they cannot accuse him of any 
hostility of tone to their Church. The Liberal view he 
expresses only through citations from Liberal Catholics. 
Mazzini is labelled an “agitator,” who “shared in the 
harvest from the poisonous seed which he himself had 
sown.” But the Bishop cannot disguise the fact that all 
the most resented “outrages” upon the liberties of sincere 
Catholics and the dignity of the head of the Church, from 
the demolition of Port Royal to the fall of the Temporal 
Power, have been like the historic sack of Rome by 
Charles V., the work of the Church’s professed adherents. 





SHORT NOTICES. 

OvuTLINES OF MeEtTapnysics, By John S. Mackenzie, M.A. 
Glasgow, Litt.D. Camb, Second Edition Revised. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Limited. 4s. 6d. 

To deal with so vast a subject as Metaphysics in a small 
volume is a difficult task; indeed, if one attempted to 
thrash out the various metaphysical problems in detail 
it would be trying the impossible. The chief difficulty to 
the student is that one problem arises from another, and 
it is necessary, if a good grasp of the subject is to be had, 
to have them placed, as far as possible, in their order. 
This is no light matter. It is possible, however, to in- 
dicate the place and nature of the many problems that are 
encountered in metaphysical study, and the work has been 
admirably done by John S. Mackenzie, M.A., Litt.D., 
in his Outlines of Metaphysics. As the author observes, 
his work cannot be of much service to the philosophical 
investigator or to the general reader, but as an introduc- 
tion to the study in the hands of a student who is just 
setting out to “seriously face the great issues that are 
included under the tewm metaphysics,” the book should 
prove very useful. 

Tne Secret Lire. Being the Book of a Heretic. London: 
John Lane. 6s. 

Wuen the reader of very orthodox mind sits down to a 

book with such a title and sub-title it is, to quote the 

authoress, with “a delicious, shuddering reluctance” to 
know what the mysterious person of social eminence (see 
preliminary announcements) has to say about the deep 
things of life. But, alas! it is as if the other American 
lady who clothed the legs of her piano had rent off the 
garments and said, “ Henceforth there shall be no veil; 
the world shall see things as they are!” Surely most of 

us have met ere this women who professed a little mild 

Paganism, or who could talk about Nietsche (sic) and 

Weissman (sic) or quote a verse of Omer; and there are 

even some Christians who criticise Christianity. The only 

really ugly thing which is revealed is the writer’s contempt 
for negroes as compared with dogs. 





A TextT-Book oF Licut. Vol. III. “The Tutorial Physics.” 
Fifth Impression (Fourth Edition). By R. Wallace Stewart, 
D.Sc, Lond. London: W. B. Clive, University Tutorial 
Press, Limited. 4s. 6d, 

OnE of the best books we have come across dealing with 

the subject of Light is that by R. Wallace Stewart, D.Sc. 

The fifth impression (fourth edition) is to hand and it 

contains an exhaustive discussion of the various questions 

arising from that subject. The treatment of the elements 
of Geometrical Optics is very full, but slight mention has 
been made with reference to Physical Optics, and that 
only in so far as it is necessary with regard to the wave- 
theory. Many experiments are suggested and the 
diagrams help materially in the solution of the problems. 
It is pointed out how important is the correct drawing of 
diagrams on the part of the student, if a correct solution 
of the problems is to be obtained. Bearing in mind the 
fact that the “ spectrum analysis has already proved of the 
greatest use in chemistry and astronomical physics,” and 
believing that, in all probability, future discoveries in 

Light will be based on the author’s ideas on Dispersion, 

this question has been entered into more fully than is 

usually the case with such a text-book. 

THE RoMAN CaPIToL IN ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. By E. 
Rocanachi. Translated from the French by [Frederick 
Lawton, M.A, With fifty illustrations and a map, Lon- 
don: William Heinemann. 1906. 4s. net. 

Tuts scholarly little work should prove useful not only 
to the visitor in Rome, for whom it is apparently in- 
tended, but also tc the classical student and the archeo- 
logist. It gives a clear account of the present condition 
of the Capitol and of the various buildings and monuments 
which adorned it from the time of Romulus to the end 
of the eighteenth century; while the legends and history 
which cluster round the hill are skilfully interwoven with 
the description and checked by copious references to 
ancient and medizval records. The illustrations from 
coins and antique drawings are of particular interest. 

THE TREASURY OF SACRED SONG, SELECTED FROM THE ENGLISH 
LyRICAL POETRY OF FouR CENTURIES. With notes, ex- 
planatory and biographical, by Francis T. Palgrave, Lon- 
don: Henry Frowde. 1906. 2s, 6d. net. 

Tuts charming reprint of an old favourite is very wel- 
come. No anthologist can please everyone, and the 
selector of sacred verse is on specially delicate ground, 
but the editor of the “Golden Treasury” series was 
better fitted than most men for the task and came nearest 
to success. The first two sections (to the end of the 
eighteenth century) are delightful reading: in the case of 
modern poets the difficulty of choice and the divergence 
of individual taste must needs be more apparent. It is 
pleasant to taste once again the flavour of robust “ Church 
and King” Toryism which pervades the annotations. 

THE CHILDREN’s PLutTarcn. By F. J. Gould. With six full- 
page illustrations by Walter Crane, London: Watts. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Goutp has compiled a pleasant little gift-book, or 

perhaps (in these days of scholastic sugar plums) we 

should call it a lesson-book, for children of ten or there- 
abouts. The tales of Greek and Roman heroes are tol: 
with quaint simplicity and the morals are drawn with 
such emphasis that the child-reader can hardly feel 
aggrieved. He resents powder most when it is hidden in 
the jam, and it is improbable that he will use the index 

“which adapts the stories to the purpose of moral instruc- 

tion.” His only complaint against the pictures will be 

their number; there should be one to each of the forty- 
two stories. 

From Messrs. Blackie and Sons comes a number of small 

school books mainly for beginners or pupils in the early 

stages of French and Latin. The chief feature is the 
convenient size and the cheapness. Cendrillon, a fairy 
story in one act, and Groszvaterchen and Groszmutterchen 
cost only 4d. each. Ze Chateau de la Vie (6d.), and Le 

Baron de Fourchevif (6d.), in the Little French Classics, 

have a full vocabulary and notes, and Vie de Polichinelle 

(1s.), contains a full vocabulary with questions. Brown- 

ing’s Saul and Rabbi Ben Ezra, and Lowell’s Select 

Poems come out in cheap and handy form. Three other 


parts of Virgil’s ncid have now been issued. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


Tue Black Frame Sketch Club is at present in pos- 
session of the Suffolk-street Galleries, where its 
annual exhibition occupies two of the small rooms. The 
advantage of framing an oil painting in black has never 
been very clear to us, and on this occasion the funereal 
setting of some clever and attractive work to be found 
here gives one a slight sense of impatience. It is true 
that a low-toned picture sometimes looks better in a black 
frame for the reason that there is nothing to kill the 
subtleties of colour it may contain, but the majority of 
these exhibits are not low in tone and would have gained 
somewhat by being girt with gilt. Among the best-look- 
ing sketches here are Mr. J. Hodgson Lobley’s “ Wind- 
mills at Zaandam” and “The Zuiderzee,” both fine in 
their appreciation of the luminous grey Dutch atmo- 
sphere; and Mr. Norman Wilkinson’s sea studies, which 
show a sensitiveness to Nature that is not always apparent 
in his finished pictures. Mr. A. C. Gould’s “ Sea Wrack 
on the Yorkshire Coast” shows a considerable advance 
ini the sympathetic treatment of light and colour. Mr. 
Percy Gibbs has some adroit handling in his “ Bleadon, 
Somerset” and in his figure studies. Landscape appears 
to predominate in the exhibition, and whilst a section 
of it oversteps the line that divides the fresh and spon- 
taneous sketch from the small finished pot-boiler, the 
instances of such abuse are not too conspicuous. 

Mr. Baillie begins the season at his Baker-street 
Gallery with an exhib'ttion of works by Messrs. P. Ray- 
mond Thompson, R. L. Dell, and W. Westley Manning. 
Mr. Thompson’s water-colours are ambitious, and, despite 
some faults in drawing such as occur in the large decora- 
tive panel, “ Cupid,” fairly sound in execution. Imagina- 
tion of a really high order is shown in the “Immortal 
Greece,” the movement of the figures floating across the 
drawing being rendered expressively and without violence, 
while the colour is pleasingly poetic. “The Joy ot 
Youth” is in l'ghter vein. and perhaps a little more 
commonplace ; but the grouping is sufficiently dexterous. 
The painter appears in some instances, though not ‘n 
the last, to have come under the influence of Watts. Mr. 
Dell’s West Sussex landscapes are essentially English in 
feeling and straightforwardly sincere in treatment. So 
much good painting has come from Mr. Manning in the 
past that one need look for nothing incapable among his 
fifty-one examples of oil and water-colour. He is at his 
best, perhaps, in “The Quarry, Parkam,” with its late 
afternoon effect, its brave masses of cslour, and _ its 
scholarly handling. “The Montreuil” (No. 46) is sound, 
though a trifle too heavy in touch. It should be men- 
tioned, for the benefit of those who failed to see the 
Arthur Thomson exhibition at this gallery during the past 
summer, that a considerable number of his paintings are 
now on view in an upper room. 

At the New Dudley Gallery a mixed exhibition of 
modern art, including paintings by Miss Maud Earl, Miss 
Bertha Lowenthal, Mr. Harrison Miller, and Mr. I. L. 
Gloag, and bronze statuary by Mr. Walter Winans, was 
opened this week. To-day is the private view of the 
pictures of Mr. Holman Hunt at the Leicester Galleries. 
The Dudley Gallery Art Society, driven from its old 
quarters in Piccadilly, has found a refuge at the Alpine 
Club, where its exhibition of water-colours opens next 
week. The annual show of the Institute of Oil Painters— 
once more an “open” exhibition—is announced for 
Monday, October 22, and that of the Royal Society of 
British Artists for the 29th. The Brabazon memorial 
exhibition will be held at the Goupil Galleries towards 
the end of the month. 

The Connoisseur for this month contains the first 
instalment of an account of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan's 
pictures. This is written by Mr. W. Roberts, who, for 
some time past, has been co-operating with Mr. Hum- 
phry Ward in the compilation of an exhaustive catalogue 
raisonné of the collection. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. . 


ForEIGN affairs receive some attention in the “ Reviews ” 
this month, and Egyptian politics, particularly Pan- 
Islamism, seems to be the absorbing topic. In the Con- 
temporary Mr. Harold Spender writes on “England, 
Egypt, and Turkey.” The view which Mr. Spender takes 
is that Pan-Islamism has its roots far too deep down in 
the human heart and mind to be extirpated by “strong mea- 
sures,” and that for thwarting Turkey we must look to 
other and nobler means. In an article on “Religious 
Education before the Reformation” Mr. Coulton con- 
tests the idea that the pre-Reformation days was an age 
of religious instruction. Mr. W. B. Yeats is again to 
the fore with an article on the regeneration of the Irish 
people by literature, and Dr. Dillon’s contribution to 
foreign topics is mainly concerned with the attitude of 
the Vatican towards French and German questions. 


In the Fortnightly Review an article which will 
arouse some attention is a character sketch of the Sultan 
by Mr. Chedo Migatovich, the Ex-Servian Minister to the 
Sultan. Abd-Ul-Hamid is drawn as a very pleasing person, 
in fact intensely human, and this will come as a shock to 
European critics who consider him as nothing short of 
demon incarnate. This %s appropriately followed by an 
article by Mr. Alfred Stead on Pan-Islamism. “The 
President’s English” receives attention from Mr. William 
Archer, who displays none of the unreason which other 
writers have shown. Though pleading for reformed 
spelling, Mr. Archer has no faith in “phonetics.” Re- 
formed spelling, he contends, would be an energetic affir- 
mation of the solidarity of English-speaking peoples. 
Rampant militarism is the basis of a strange article on 
“Women and War.” Among other articles is one by 
Mr. Berkeley advocating special financial treatment to 
Ireland. “Is the Party System Honest?” is the ques- 
tion which is asked and answered in the negative by 
Mr. Ian Malcolm. 


In the Zndependent Review Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson 
takes the report of the Royal Commission on motor-cars 
as a text to write on motor tyranny. To support his argu- 
ment extracts are made from the evidence, and legislation 
is called for to remedy a grievance where a minority of 
rich people pursue a sport inflicting on the com- 


munity at large very serious damage and _ loss. 
Mr. H. N._ Brailsford discusses very ably, but 
lightly, Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy dealing 


with the Congo and the Pan-Islamic movement. A 
pathetic cry comes from Oxford, and the need for reform 
in the University. Mr. Zimmern in “Oxford in the New 
Century” argues against expensive living, which keeps 
back the desirable students, while pure classicism unfits the 
graduate for a career beyond journalism and the Church. 
Mr. Scawen Blunt deals trenchantly with the New Egyp- 
tan Nationalism, and Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., argues 
that Liberalism will perish unless it is Socialised. An 
excellent article on the Germans and Letts in the Baltic 
Provinces is contributed by Prince Lieven. 


In addition to interesting articles on foreign ques- 
tions, the Nineteenth Century contains a paper by Mr. 
Atherley Jones on the story of the Labour Party, in which 
he discusses the position and the future of this new ele- 
ment in politics. A fair-minded, but none the less severe, 
article by Mr. Clement Edwards on the Government 
Trades Disputes Bill warns the present Administration of 
neglecting to listen to the voice of labour on this bill. Mrs. 
Charles Roundell gives chatty extracts from her diary at 
Dublin in the troubled days when the Phcenix Park mur- 
derers were being tried. Mr. Herbert Paul has a brilliant 


article on the Clerical Conspiracy, attacking the Ritualists 
for illegality, contending that the will of the people will 
decide for the Bible against the Bishops. 
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FICTION. 
THE GLAMOUR OF THE EAST. 


THE TEA-PLANTER. By F, E. Penny. 
Windus. 6s. 

Tue HovuseE oF IsLam. 
Methuen. 6s. 


“Tn addition to these privileges we have a cense of Fome 
in Ceylon which is not felt in any other colony of the East. 
Did you ever know a Ceylon man who was not full of 
genuine regret at leaving the island?’ 


“* Never; and, what is more, after we have féted the 
retiring planter on the assurance that he is going for good, 
and given him a magnificent send-off according to our time- 
honoured traditions, I’m blessed if the fellow doesn’t turn 
up again at the end of four or five years, with the lame 
excuse that he has come back just to have a look round for 
a little investment that he wants to make.’” 

THESE words, put by Mrs. Penny into the mouths of two 
of the characters in Zhe Tea Planter, reveal to us her 
own feelings for “Ceylon’s isle,” which, with its great 
natural beauty and its glorious sunshine, is well worthy 
to be called the Gem of the Sea. She has lived for many 
years in the East, and knows the mingled gaiety and regret 
of the lives of Europeans out there, and by the help of 
her clever pen and keen appreciation of the various types 
—planters, their families, coolies and bungalow ser- 
vants—whose lives are spent on the mountain stations in 
the interior of Ceylon, she has given us an agreeable 
and interesting book. The story chiefly concerns itself 
with the experiences of a beautiful young girl who went 
out from England as governess to the children of a tea- 
planter, and it is with the happy family circle of the 
Angus-Smiths that the reader is usually pre-occupied. 
They are sunny-tempered, well-bred people for the 
most part, and the three children themselves are delight- 
fully portrayed. The plot, although simple, unfolds 
itself easily and naturally, and we have the comfortable 
feeling that we are being told about things as they really 
are at the present time in Ceylon. The sketches of native 
character and life are incisive and picturesque, and the 
writer's account of the tea factory and of the native 
employés shows that she has a discriminating and some- 
times humorous sympathy for the dusky race whom good 
Bishop Heber’s hymn erroneously taught us in our extreme 
youth to label as “ vile.” 


London: Chatto and 


By Marmaduke Pickthall. London: 


In his delightful study of the experiences 
of the holy Sheykh ‘Shems-ud-din, Mr. Pick- 
thall has realised the high hopes which we 


formed after reading Said the Fisherman. Here, too, 
is a book from which the Orient calls to us with its thou- 
sand voices, but this time the call comes, not from the 
distant island in the southern ocean, but from that much 
nearer East, where, alas! the Sultan still holds sway, 
and where at night 
“. . . . with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down.” 

Shems-ud-din accompanies his distinguished brother 
Milhem Bey, an  unscrupulously able Turkish official, 
when the latter is sent from Constantinople to overlook 
a turbulent mob of Circassian colonists in the wild country 
around Damascus. Milhem soon accomplishes his work 
and returns to Europe, but the pious and unworldly 
brother stays behind in the new land, marries a fellah’s 
daughter and becomes the revered teacher and friend of 
his wild new associates. This outline of the story 
can give no idea of the charm and_ wonderful 
perfectness of a golden Eastern tale; we fall under 
the spell of Syria as the Sheykh himself did when 
he decided to remain there, far from his early home and 
from his best friends. When, many years afterwards, 
with his wife dead and his beloved daughter lying 
incurably sick, the simple-minded pietist decides to take 
the girl to the English hospital in Jerusalem, we follow 
in the wake of the caravan hoping that the stricken 
father may be comforted : 

“The voice of the torrent in the wady, swollen from days 
of rain, droned in his ears. The noontide murmur of the 
town—men’s talk, the cooing of doves, a clink from the 
forge—was subdued by it. It filled all the pauses of 





thought with a dull refrain which seemed that of his own 
woe, the ever-recurring numbness of sheer grief that pre- 
vented his thinking to any purpose. It deadened a noise 
of bells approaching, until it was quite near, in the bazaar 
itself. . . . . All at once it ceased. The train had 
halted. But Shems-ud-din did not turn his head. 

“<Q, Allah, weld my will to Thine! O, Lord, spare my 
daughter!’ he kept moaning.” 

Sorrow dwelt with him for all the many months of 
his absence from his village bazaar, and his worldly hope 
soon turned to ashes, yet, when the last page comes, we 
know that Shems-ud-din, not yet an old man, has found 
out the great secret of life: 

“When Shems-ud-din looked up from the writing, he was 
blind with crowded visions of a bygone day. Out of the 
evening calm he looked and saw the vanity of man’s en- 
deavour, from least to greatest, upon the earth, and how 
it floats on God’s mercy as a boat on the mighty deep. 
And he cried from his soul: 

“¢ Allah is greatest!’” 


Mr. Pickthall has a penetrating knowledge of every- 
day Mohammedan life, but he has more than that: he 
is probably the most gifted interpreter to English people 
of the thoughts and ideals with which the mind of an 
Eastern mystic is concerned, and he is able to show us 
that mind from within, and its wistful perplexity wher 
confronted with an alien race. 


NOTES ON NOYELS. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE Lorp. By Mrs, Hugh Fraser. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 6s. 

Tue Car or Destiny. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
London: Methuen. 6s. 

His OTHER SELF. By R. W. Cole. London: Greening. 6s. 

THe Wuie-Hanp. By Keble Howard. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 6s. 

IN THE FLOWER OF HER YouTtH. By L. T. Meade. 
Nisbet. 6s. 


THE Portas oF Love. By Violet Tweedale. London: Long. 
6s. 


London: 


Mrs. FRASER has chosen the personality of the mother of 
George Washington as the subject for her new novel, 
which is a very long book and one that has been carefully 
written; we are not, however, sure that the result is as 
successful as, in some ways, it deserves to be. The 
heroine, Mary Ball, is delightfully portrayed, and in the 
early chapters the young girl seems to live before in 
the happy days spent with her brother Joseph and 
his wife in their country house at Cookham and their 
London home in Gray’s Inn-square. The Balls were 
born in Virginia, but had settled in England on account 
of the brother's business. Mary was very beautiful, 
besides being an accomplished housewife ; so she was, of 
course, much admired by all kinds of men. Lord 
Drumardlee was a disagreeable although ardent suitor, 
and we get rather tired of him before he disappears from 
the story. Augustine Washington, however, was a noble 
specimen of a colonial landowner, and we are delighted 
when the stately Virginian gentleman succeeds in winning 
Mary’s heart and hand and in carrying her back with him 
to his homestead on the Chesapeake. These two had 
an idyllic married life. Mrs. Fraser succeeds best when 
she is writing about them, their children and their neigh- 
bours: life flowed along very smoothly and happily for 
them all. After Mary Washington was left a widow and 
her children began to go out into the world—George to 
his early military experiences in an Indian campaign— 
the canvas becomes more crowded and our interest wanes ; 
there is less and less about the still beautiful mother 
and more and more about the illustrious son, of whom 
we can any time read in biography or history. What 
glimpses we do have of Madam Washington in the closing 
pages of the story show us the same tender-hearted and 
lofty-souled woman that she had been from girlhood 
onward. George is still only twenty-three years old, but 
he was precocity itself, even in those stirring days when 
men matured very early. Sir Robert Walpole is intro- 
duced early in the book and there is an account of an 
amusing encounter between him and Augustine Washing- 
ton in the hunting field; but the real value of the novel 
lies in the charming picture it gives of life in Virginia in 
colonial times. 
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J. M. DENT & 60.’S LIST. 





TOURAINE AND ITS STORY. 
By ANNE MACDONELL., 
With 50 Coloured Illustrations and numerous Line Drawings 
in the Text by Amy B. ATKINSON. Demy 4to, 41 1s. net. 





THE HEART OF ENGLAND. 
By EDWARD THOMAS. 
With 48 Coloured Illustrations by H. LINLEY RICHARDSON. 
Demy 4to, £1 Is. net. 





SIGISMONDO MALATESTA: 
A Study of a 15th Century Italian Despot. 
By EDWARD HUTTON. 
With Illustrations in Photogravure. Square demy 8vo, 16s, net. 





COURT LIFE IN THE DUTCH 
REPUBLIC, I638-I689. 


For the purpose of this book the author has been allowed 
access to many official documents at The Hague. 


By the Baroness SUZETTE VAN ZUYLEN VAN NYEVELT. 
With /llustrations in Photogravure. Square deimy 8vo, 16s. net. 





IN CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY. 
By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS. 
With Portrait and 15 Reproductions in Colour from 
Constable’s Paintings. Fcap 4to, 12s. 6d net. 





PICTURESQUE BRITTANY. 
By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. 
With 25 Coloured Illustrations by ARTHUR G. BELL. 
Fcap 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 





CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


A Tragedy in Verse. 
By NEWMAN HOWARD. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





ENGLISH IDYLLS. 


NEW VOLUMES— 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE, By Anne MANNING. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour by C, E. BRock. 
Narrow Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each; vellum, 8s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTMAS AT BRACEBRIDGE HALL, By Wasuincton IRVING. 





THE COLLEGE MONOGRAPHS. 


Edited and Illustrated by E. H. NEW. 
Each Volume contains about 15 Illustrations. 
Price per vol, as. net. 
FIRST VOLUMES— 
MERTON COLLEGE. OXFORD, Rev. H. J. WHITE, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Chaplain. 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD, A. O. PRICKARD, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of the College. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. CAMBRIDGE, W.W. ROUSE BALL, M.A. 





THE TEMPLE GREEK & LATIN 
CLASSICS. 


Edited by G. LOWES DICKINSON and H. O. MEREDITH. 
2s. 6d. net per vol. The original text and translation 
facing page for page. 

NEW VOLUMES— 

THE ANEID OF VIRGIL, 2 vols. The translation of E. FAirFAXx 
TAYLOR facing the Latin text. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by E. M. Forster, M.A. 


THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL, A New Translation. Edited by 
A. COLE, B.A. 





LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
In the original French. 
NEW VOLUMES— 





LETTRES CHOISIS DE MADAME DE SEVIGNE, Preface deC. Borevx. 
MAXIMES DU DUC DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Priface de Paut Soupay. 
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ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. An Account of the First 
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THE PRINCES OF ACHAIA AND THE CHRONI- 
CLES OF MOREA. A study of Greece in the Middle Ages. By Sir 
RENNELL Ropp, G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., C.B., British Minister at Stockholm, 
With Illustrations and Map, demy 8v0, 148. net. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND ANECDOTES OF 
AN OLD OFFICER. By Colonel James P. Rozertson, C.B. With Por- 
traits, demy 8vo. (November. 


TRANSLATIONS INTO LATIN AND GREEK VERSE. 
A. J. Munro, Sometime Fellow of Trinity College and Pro- 
ll ‘of Latin in the University of Cambridge. With a Prefatory Note by 


J. D. Durr, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Medium 8vo, with 
Portrait, 6s. net. [October 8th. 


MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN, and other Verses. 
Harry Grauam, Author of + Misrepresentative Men,” “ Ruthless 
Rhymes for Heartless Homes,” &c. With Illustrations by D. S. Groes- 
BECK. F’cap 4to, 5s. [October 15th. 


THE LAND OF PLAY. By Mrs. GranAm WALLAs. 


Illustrated by Gitsert JAMEs. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [October 15th. 


A SONG-GARDEN FOR CHILDREN. A Collection 
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Norman O'NEILL. Imp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net paper ; 4s. 6d. net cloth. 

[October 8th. 

LETTERS TO A GODCHILD ON THE CATECHISM 
AND CONFIRMATION, By Atice GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer 


ot Newnham College, Cz umbridge, Author of “ Friends of the Olden Times,” 
** Theodore of Studium,” &c. F’cap 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


A HUNTING CATECHISM. By Colonel R. F. Meysey- 


Tuompson, Author of ** A Shooting Catechism,” &c, F’cap S5vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
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royal 4to, 6s, net. (November. 
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Portrait, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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The Car of Destiny will not carry Mr. and Mrs. William- 
son’s reputation any higher up the hilly road of Fame. 
It is not an advance upon Zhe Lightning Conductor or 
My Friend the Chauffeur, in fact, we cannot regard it 
as a worthy successor of either of those entertaining and 
fairly original tales. There is,‘ of course, a peerless 
damsel (this time she is called Monica) whose love affairs 
are shrouded in mystery and intrigue up to the last pos- 
sible moment. The hero and his friend find it necessary 
to scour Spain in a motor-car, and many amazing 
escapades are recorded, including several] connected with 
the King of Spain and the recent royal wedding in 
Madrid. The book is, of course, very up-to-date, and 
likely to be popular with some readers, but there are 
several passages in questionable taste. ‘The story is ill- 
constructed and bears marks of very evident hurry on 
the part of the joint authors, anxious probably that it 
should appear early in the autumn publishing season before 
another royal romance should turn people’s memories 
from the Villa Mouriscot and La Granja. The hero is 
singularly self-sufficient ; one quotation wil] suffice for 
his portrait—painted by himself! 

“Men do not kill themselves for such things. Fools or 
cowards or children may; but not men who are worthy 
the name. Yet there was no joy of life left in me, as I 
went out of the Alcazar Garden, having had my answer. 
Love cannot die in an hour, and I loved Monica still, 


though I said that she was not the girl to whom I had 
dedicated my soul in worship.” 


We wish Mr. and Mrs. Williamson would leave 
motor-cars out of their next novel. A balloon or 
an airship would be a welcome innovation, and would 
look quite as picturesque in the photographic illustra- 
tions. 

The second on the list is a readably preposterous 
story of a man tormented by another Self. It was evi- 
dently written when Mr. Cole was in particularly good 
spirits, for it is cheerful and bustling in the highest 
degree: we are hurried along breathlessly to watch poor 
Charlie’s real Self being continually brought to confusion 
by the “other Self.” The writer seems to be a disciple 
of Mr. Anstey, and he does no discredit to his master. 

Mr. Keble Howard gives us a merciless portrait of a 
suburban mother-in-law—so merciless, indeed, that it is 
almost cruel. He calls his novel “a comedy for -hus- 
bands,” but neither Leslie Hooke nor Philip Lowe found 
life at all comic whilst they were still on semi-affectionate 
terms with “ Mumsey’”—otherwise Mrs. Jaggard. Next 
to this terrific female the best character, we think, is her 
husband, a docile, even somnolent old man, who is yet 
capable of enjoying an occasional mutiny. ‘The book can 
not be called pleasant, but it is cleverly written and witty. 
The dialogue is exceptionally good—especially in the scene 
when Lowe defied his mother-in-law with such momentous 
results. 

We believe that Zu the Flower of Her Youth is the 
third novel which has proceeded from Mrs. Meade’s pen 
in the last month or two. Her admirers, who must be 
many, will rejoice at this bounteous harvest, but the 
reviewers may be saddened by it. The story before us 
at this moment is thoroughly conventional and 
unconvincing. However, there are some descriptions 
of life among a gang of fashionable thieves which are 
readable—in fact, the lady-sharper, Mrs. Leigh-Howard, 
is by far the best-drawn character in the book. . 

Mrs. Tweedale’s romance is highly-flavoure., but it 
is interesting and well-written. There are some clever 
and somewhat bitter sketches of Edinburgh society. Mrs. 
Macleod was the daughter of a wealthy lawyer: 

“Like the majority of her particular class who hail 

from out the Scottish capital, she knew how to ccnduct 

a bazaar, she had church matters at her finger ends, and 

she knew how to rear children on the Edinburgh plan, an 

excellent plan provided they remained there, but how to 
rear a child to become a useful citizen of the world she 


had about as much idea as a limpet fixed to its own par- 
ticular rock on_the seashore.” 


The book is rather over-loaded with incident, but it is the 
best work that this writer has yet done. 





MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


THe BANnk’s RESERVE. 
THE position of the Money market and the Bank 
of England reserve is still very interesting. Gold con- 
tinues to leave the Bank at a very disturbing pace, and 
although the discount rate was so recently put up to 
4 per cent., it was said that on Monday last the 
directors held a special court to consider the advisa- 
bility of a further advance. Considerably more than 
one million pounds was exported during the Bank week 
ended on Wednesday and the internal demands for 
currency depleted the stocks to a further large extent, 
so that when the Bank return came out it was found 
that the reserve was down to little more than 20 mil- 
lions. This figure compares with the highest point 
touched, since the reserve began to recover from 
the exceptional United States demands in the spring, 
of £27,758,0c0, which was reached on August 29 last. 
Therefore in little more than two months the reserve 
has fallen by fully 7} millions, and the fact that the 
American buyers again paid a heavy price for the open 
market supplies on Monday shows that the demand 
from that quarter cannot vet be considered at an end. 
In addition to this, we still have the bulk of the 
Egyptian requirements to find, besides those for South 
America, and, to make matters worse, Canada has put 
in an appearance asan importer of gold. As practically 
all foreign demands for the metal fall upon London, it 
is not improbable that, failing any addition to the 
Bank’s reserve during the next three months, we 
shall find it down to 16, and perhaps 15, millions 
by the end of the year. That would not be con- 
sidered at all a safe figure by Money market men, 
and although the Bank directors did not see fit to put 
the rate up this week I was surprised at their inaction. 


DeprEssED StTocK MARKETS. 

With monetary affairs still causing so much 
anxiety it is hardly to be expected that business in the 
Stock Exchange or the tendency of prices can show 
improvement. The Wall Street Market continues a 
law unto itself, continuing to force the pace when in 
practically every other section quotations steadily fall 
away. No doubt the position in New York has been 
temporarily improved by means of borrowed gold, and 
this encouraged the Wall Street speculators to keep 
the play going as long as possible; but I cannot help 
thinking that sooner or later there must be a severe day 
of reckoning for all this unrestrained stock market 
inflation. What does this Atchison dividend mean? 
Six per cent. could have been paid with ease, and the 
players built their hopes on such rate, but the shares 
have been put on a five per cent. basis only, and on the 
announcement there was a rushtosell. Has the time 
for pronounced reaction arrived? Quite probably the 
Wall Street magnates, having made enormous 
profits out of the rise, have now gone short. The 
entire business is fascinating to watch, but I 
should be sorry to become involved in _ it. 
I am quite aware that the position of all American rail- 
roads has vastly improved during the last few years, 
thanks to energetic management and lavish spending 
of profits in the improvements of the systems. In afew 
cases present prices may be quite justified, but it is the 
method by which the immense rises have sometimes 
been brought about that creates so much distrust. 
People naturally view with misgiving a stock which 
rises between 30 and 40 dollars during a single account, 
and although the veople responsible for the Union 
Pacific coup no doubt made immense profits, I very 
much doubt if episodes of this kind can do the 
market lasting good. Canadian things in a milder way 
have shared the buoyancy of Americans, and the 
remarkable price reached by the £10 shares of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company is worth special mention. 
When the shares some eighteen months or two years 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


FROM 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST 


NOW READY 


A New Study of Rousseau 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU ..::-.. 


A New Criticism. 


By FREDERIKA MACDONALD. 
Author of ‘‘ The Iliad of the East,” 
‘* Studies in the France of Voltaire and Rousseau.” 
With Numerous Illustrations, Facsimiles, &c. 


This book claims to contain one of the most important literary 
revelations ever made. The author has discovered that the 
original documents upon which the existing view of Rousseau's 
life and character is based were entirely falsified by his enemies, 
and photographs are given to show where the corrections have 
been made. The result is that the whole story of Rousseau's life 


will have to be reconsidered, and that all existing biographies 
must be rectified. 


THE ‘‘ TRIBUNE” SAYS :—‘‘A FINE PIECE OF LITERARY DETEC- 
TIVE WORK. . . . A NOTABLE BOOK . . . A CONTRIBUTION 
OF REAL IMPORTANCE TO THE LITERATURE OF THE SUBJECT.” 








Demy 8vo, 
24s. net. 


The Economics of the Future 


THE RETURN TO THE LAND °:.: 


By SENATOR JULES MELINE. 
Leader of the Moderate Republicans in 
France; Former Minister of Agriculture ; 
Minister of Commerce ; Premier. 

With a Preface by JusTIN McCARTHY. 


THE ‘‘STANDARD,” IN THE COURSE OF A REVIEW OF A 
COLUMN AND A HALF BY MR. A. J. DAWSON, SAYS:—‘‘SURE TO 
MAKE ITS MARK, AND A DEEP ONE, UPON THE AGE IN WHICH 
WE LIVE .. . A BOOK OF RARE SOCIAL INTEREST AND 
CONSIDERABLE POLITICAL IMPORTANCE.” zs 

THE *‘DAILY NEWS” (COLUMN REVIEW) SAYS:—‘‘ M. MELINE 
WRITES WITH AUTHORITY, AND DEALS WITH AN INTERNATIONAL 
QUESTION OF INTEREST FAR BEYOND THE BOUNDS OF ANY 
SINGLE NATION.” 

THE ‘* DAILY TELEGRAPH ” SAYS:--‘‘ NOWHERE WITHIN OUR 
KNOWLEDGE IS THE SCHEME WORKED OUT UPON PAPER WITH 
SO MUCH THOROUGHNESS, ENTHUSIASM, AND PERSUASIVE ELO- 
QUENCE. EVERYONE WHO IS INTERESTED IN THE FUTURE OF 
LABOUR MUST FIND MUCH TO GIVE HIM THOUGHT IN THESE 
VIVID PAGES, AND NO CITIZEN CAN READ THEM WITHOUT 
PROFIT TO HIMSELF.” 





5s. net. 


Reminiscences of an Actor 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


Reminiscences of a Fellow Player. Demy 8vo, 


By FRANCIS WILSON, 10s. 6d. 
Author of ‘‘ The Eugene Field I Knew,” net. 
** Recollections of a Player,” &c., &c. 
With 33 Portraits and other Illustrations. 
This attractive volume of reminiscences is full of aniusing stories 


of theatrical life from the inside, and abounds with bright whole- 
some entertainment. 





Send this List of CHAPMAN & HALL’S NOVELS 
to your Library. All the books can be got 
at every responsible bookseller. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WHIP HAND. By Keble Howard. 
[FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD. By Francis Gribble. 
(SECOND EDITION. 
THE COMEDY OF AGE. 


By Desmond Coke. 

[SECOND EDITION, 
LADY FITZMAURICE’S HUSBAND. By Arabella Kenealy, 
THE QUEEN OF SWORDS. By Joseph Keating. 
BACKWATERS: A MYSTERY. By Mary Stuart Boyd. 
RACHAEL THE OUTSIDER. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 
IN GREEN FIELDS. By Oswald Crawiurd. 








CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 








MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION FOR 1606. 


THE BRITISH TRADE YEAR BOOK. 
Covering the 26 Years 1880-1905, and showing the Course of 
Trade. By JoHN Hott ScHOOLING. With 221 Tables and 
75 Diagrams. os. 6d. net. This is the only book that 
shows the Course of Trade. 


THE AUSTINIAN THEORY OF LAW. 
Being an Edition of Lectures I., V., and VI. of Austin’s 
“ Jurisprudence,” and of Austin’s ‘“‘ Essay on the Uses of the 
Study of Jurisprudence.” With Critical Notes and Excursus 
by W. JETHRO Brown, LL.D., Litt.D., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


ACT OF STATE IN ENGLISH LAW. 
By W. HARRISON MOorE, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law; formerly Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD (Mrs. 
BisHop). By Miss ANNA M. Stoppart, Author of the ‘ Life 
of Professor J. S. Blackie.” With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Ready next week, 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. The His- 
tory, Scenery, and Great Game in Manica and Sofala. By 
R. C. F. MauGuam, H.B.M. Consul for the Districts of 
Mozambique and Zambesia, and for the Territory of Manica 
and Sofala. With Map and 32 full-page Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, I5s. net. [Ready next week. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PAPACY IN THE 
XIXth CENTURY. By Dr. FReprIk NIELSEN, Bishop of 
Aarhus, and formerly Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Copenhagen. Translated, with the help of 
others, by ARTHUR JAMES MASON, D.D., Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 24s. net. 


THE MANY-SIDED UNIVERSE. By 


C. M. E. Crowa 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The writer's object is to show how to see the worl. and man in the twotold 
aspect of Science and Religion. The little book takes account of all that 
science has to tell and brings it into relation with the Christian scheme of sal- 
vaton, It is calculated to be eminently useful in the hands of a skilful teacher 
or of a thoughtful student. 





Financial Review of Reviews. 


CONTENTS OF OCTOBER ISSUE— 
SPECIAL ARTICLES. 


Prospects of Iron and Steel Investments, 
By Sir Charles M’Laren, Bart., K.C., M.P. 

Trustee Investments: A Pilea for Wider 
Powers, By the Author of “ Investment an Exact 
Science.” 

Is Ancestor-Worship Conducive to Sound 
Investment? By the Investment Critic. 


The Powers of Directors. By Ernest E. Williams, 
TOPICS OF THE MONTH. [F.S.S. 


The Price of Consols—Slump in Irish Bank Stock—Spanish Four per Cents. 
and Conversion— Japanese Loans and Mr. Takahashi’s Visit—Home Rails and 
State Ownership—Suggested Government Purchase of Argentine Rails—Pro- 
longation of Otteman Concession—Textile Companies and their Risks—Henry 
Clay and Bock, and Sweeping Changes in the Directorate—Motor-’ Bus Com- 
panies and Depreciation—Associated Portland Cement and Competition—Anglo- 
Argentine Tramways and Possible ‘‘ Tube” Competition—Threatened Dispute 
in the Dyeing Trade—The Artificial Monopoly of De Beers. 

THE MONTH'S NEW ISSUES. DIGEST OF THE LATEST. 
COMPANIES’ REPORTS. FOUR YEARS’ PRICES, DIVIDENDS, 
AND YIELD UP TO DATE OF 5,000 STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES. 

260 PAGES, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


PUBLISHER, 2, WATERLOO PLAce, PAL Matt, S.W. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 











Just Published, | At all Libraries. 


CIRCUIT COMPANIONS. 
By Henry Ports. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A sound, vigorous sporting story. The author knows his way about a modern 
racecourse, and presents the ‘Sport of Kings ” in the breezy, straightforward 
manner ot the old school of sporting writers. A book to enjoy, as one enjoysa 
gallop on a bright October morning. 


PHILIP WELLBY, 6, Henrietta-street, W.C. 








TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS. 

W. H. SMITH & SON’S OCTOBER CATALOGUE, con- 
taining some 7,009 titles embracing all Branches of Literature, 
showing reductions of 30 per cent. to 80 per cent., is NOW 
READY, and will be sent post free to any part of the world on 
application to W. H. SMITH & SON'S, Library, 186, Strand, 
London, W.C. We have the largest combined stock in the world 
of second-hand and New Remainder works. 
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ago were in the neighbourhood of fifty, people scoffed 

at the predictions that they would eventually reach one 

hundred. The enthusiasts, however, are being justi- 

fied, the price this week going beyond ninety-eight. 
Home Raitway DeEprEssION. 

In striking contrast is the present position of the 
Home Railway market. It seems to have become 
thoroughly demoralised by the latest labour agitation, 
and I rather think the fright is being considerably over- 
done. Thanks to flourishing trade conditions through- 
out the country, British railways have been doing better 
during the last twelve months than they have for some 
half dozen years; but, paradoxically enough, prices 
at the present moment are about the lowest touched 
this year. That there will be demands for higher 
wages and better conditions of working from the com- 
panies’ employés admits of small doubt, but in most 
cases the directors are able and, I believe, willing to 
make reasonable concessions. All the leading systems 
earned very much larger revenues in the opening half 
of the year than they did in the corresponding period 
of 1905, and unless the labour troubles, which have 
unhappily started on the Clyde and threaten to spread 
in other directions, become so acute that all business 
suffers, I look for something better still in the six 
months now current. 


KAFFIRS AND FOREIGNERS. 

Other sections of the Stock Exchange have not 
been very interesting just lately, but the Kaffir market 
continues in a rather distressed condition. It is not 
unamusing to note the anxiety of so many leading 
magnates to get rid of the Chinese from the 
Rand now they know their expulsion is sooner 
or later inevitable. The accounts from Russia have 
lately been a little less disquieting and the new 
Five per Cent. Loan actually improved to 7} dis- 
count at one time, but the best figure was hardly 
maintained. There seems to be a reaction in favour of 
the Government in consequence of the atrocious crimes 
committed by the terrorists. The bureaucratic régime 
is bad enough, but it is better than the terrorist method 
of blowing up all and sundry, innocent and the guilty. 

GRAND TRUNK Report. 

In many ways the half-yearly report of the Grand 
Trunk Company must be considered very satisfactory. 
My principal dislike is the absence of detailed reference 
to the important Grand Trunk Pacific project. With 
this the fortunes of the Grand Trunk are heavily 
involved, and a proper statement of the present 
financial position would have been welcomed, 
especially as £5,000,000 of debenture stock is 
to be raised for equipping the line. Construc- 
tion appears to be progressing satisfactorily, despite 
some difficulty in procuring the necessary labour, and 
those in control hope to see the line finished in the con- 
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templated time. The gross receipts of the Grand Trunk 
proper increased almost £300,000 in the half year, but 
the policy of the directors is to improve the system as 
much as possible at the expense of revenue, and the 
working expenses went up more than £ 260,000. This, 
however, includes the entire arrears of Michigan 
taxation, which were paid in the half year instead of 
being spread over a longer period as promised. I 
wonder what explanation Sir Rivers Wilson will put 
forward for this action. It prevented the payment of 
the dividend on the Third Preference stock, for which 
the speculators had so ardently hoped. 

THROGMORTON. 





MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


Cotton. 

It is feared (writes our Manchester correspondent) 
that not much headway is being made in Lancashire in 
the way of an agreement to adjust cotton wages in a 
spinning-mill according to the state of trade. For 
some years back consideration has been given to a 
proposed sliding scale, but hitherto the employers’ 
representatives and the workpeople’s delegates have 
not been able to get very close together in framing a 
plan. It is said that the masters are a little divided in 
their views on the subject. At the same time they are 
anxious to arrange a scale that will act automatically, - 
and so prevent disputes or strikes. On the other 
hand, the operatives are also somewhat uncertain 
in their ideas. The cardroom section, which is an 
influential body, are not at all keen as to the negotia- 
tions. The mule spinners are quite prepared to accept 
any just system, and are at present meeting in confer- 
ences with the employers. The cardroom hands are 
not ready, it would appear, to meet the employers. It 
is to be hoped that progress will be reported in this 
matter during the next few months as in the interests 
of labour and capital it is most desirable to settle pro- 
spective terms of wages rather than wait for a struggle 
whenever that may be forced upon either party. 


Tue Port or Lonpon. 

The administration of the Port of London will 
soon be to the fore, and it seems strange, in view 
ot the importance of the docks to the prosperity 
of London, that steps have not been taken ere now to 
place the docks and harbours of the Thames under 
one central public authority. This seems, however, 
likely to receive attention, and a measure in the next 
Session of Parliament is promised to deal with this 
subject. The reformation which is contemplated 
naturally suggests as a model the Harbour Board of 
the Mersey, which administers the docks and harbour 
of the port of Liverpool. Since the reorganisation the 
port is said to have benefited much under the efficient 
management of the board and the economical and 
expeditious manner of handling ships and cargoes. 
Of course, any drastic change would involve practical 
difficulties. There are, for instance, the existing com- 
panies to be bought out, and it is calculated that this 
would cost no less than 431,000,000. Such a debt is 
a serious one to face, and the sum may be excessive ; 
but if the charge be fair and the scheme good a loan 
might easily be floated. It seems to be acknowledged 
that some specially created body should be entrusted 
with the management of the port, but there seems no 
reasonable objection to guaranteed stock issued for this 
purpose. A point which is certain to give rise to con- 
troversy is the composition of the electorate. The 
London County Council may fairly claim some repre- 
sentation. The prosperity of the Port of London is 
of concern to more than shippers and merchants, and 
a scheme should provide for the solution of labour 
difficulties. But we should all agree that most of the 
members of the new authority should have special 
experience and knowledge of dock business. 
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ART. 
A Glossary of English Architecture. By T. D. Atkinson, architect. 
(Methuen and Co., 3s. €d. net.) 
The Art of the Greeks. By H. B. Walters. (Methuen, 12s. 6d. net.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The Orange Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
Green, and Co., 6s.) 

The Empire's Children, by John Finnemore, 2s. 6d.; Dora, a High 
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by Fred Whishaw, 3s. 6d.; Forayand Fight, by John Finnemore, 3s. 6d. ; 
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A World Beneath the Waters. 
New Edition. Illustrated. 


(Longmans, 


By the Rev. Gerard W. Bancks, M.A. 
(Cassell, 2s. 6d.) 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Scott’s Quentin Durward, with Notes, 2s.; Blackie’s Mode’ Readers, 
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Le Baron de Fourchevif (Labiche), 8d. (Blackie and Son.) 

«Tri onometry for Begi nere. By the Rev. J. B. Lock and J. M. Child. 


(Macmillan, 2s. 6d.) 
Selected by C. S.Jerram. Greek Extracts. 


Latin Extracts. Selected by 
Cc. S. Jerram. (Clarendon Press, 2s. 6d. and 3s.) 


ETHICS. 
Great Moral Teachers. By Edward Russell Bernard, M.A. (Macmillan, 
3s. 6d. net.) 
FICTION. 


I Will Repay. By Baroness Orczy. 

Maid of Brittany. By May Wynne. 

The Meir of D ne Royal. By Frank Dawson. (Greening and Co., 6s.) 

The Plowers. By Agnes Grozier Herbertson. (Greening and Co., 6s.) 

The Incomplete Amorist. By E. Nesbit. (Archibald Constable, 6s.) 

Burnt Spices. By L. 8. Gibson. (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 

Frank Brown, Sea Apprentice. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. With 
Tilustrations by Arthur Twidle. (James Nisbet and Co., Limited, 6s.) 

Th: White Plumes of Navarre. By 8S. R. Crockett. (Religious Tract 
Society, 6s.) 

The Dumpling. 


(Greening and Co., 6s.) 
(Greening and Co., 6s ) 


By Coulson Kernahan. (Cassell and Co., 63.) 

A Lost Leader. Wy E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, Lock, and Co., 6s.) 
In Green Fields. By Oswald Crawiurd, C.M.G. (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) 
Puck, of Pook’s Hil’. By Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan and Co., 6s.) 
Disenchanted. By Pierre Loti. Translated by Clara Bell. (Macmillan, 

6s. 

The Miracle Worker. By Gerald Maxwell. 
The Story of Bacon. By Katharine Tynan. 
Shadow and Shine. By Sarah Doudney. 
The Marriage of Aminta, By L. Parry Truscott. (Blackwood, 6s.) 
The First Claim. By M. Hamilton. (Methuen, 6s.) 

The Mirror of the Sea. By Joseph Conrad. (Methuen, 6s.) 

To Defeat the Ends of Justice. By Herbert Compton. 


Windus, 6s.) 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Correspondence of Two Brothers : Edward Adolphus, Eleventh Duke of 
Somerset, and his Brother, Lord Webb Seymour, 1800 to 1819 and After. 
By Lady Gwendolen Ramsden. (Longmans, Green, and Co., 15s. net.) 

St. Stephens in the Fifties. By Edward Michael Whitty. (T. Fisher 
Unwin, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Lord Randolph Churchill. 
3s. 6d.) 


(Grant Richards, 6s.) 
(Smith, Elder, 6s.) 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 


(Chatto and 


By Lord Rosebery. (Arthur L. Humphreys, 





Jean Jacques Rousseau. By Frederika Macdonald. 
Hall. Two vols., 24s, net.) 

Molicre. By Sir Frank T. Marzials, C.B. 

From Midshipman to Field Marshal. 
Marshal, V.C., G.C.B., &e. 
(Methuen, 25s. net.) 


(Chapman and 


(George Bell and Sons, Is.) 
By Sir Evelyn Wood, Field 
Two vols., with 24 Illustrations and Maps. 


LITERATURE. 
Social Silhouettes. By George W. E. Russell. (Smith, Elder, and Co., 
7s. 6d. net. 
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Memories and Thoughts: Men : Books ; Cities: Art. By Frederic Harri- 
son. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d. net.) 
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Early Essays and Lectures. By Canon Sheehan, D.D. 
Green, and Co., 6s. net.) 
Pribbles and Prabbles. By the late Major-General Patrick Maxwell, 
L.L.D. (Skeffington, 10s. net.) 
By Charles Ellis. 


_. The Christ in Shakespeare. 
Library, 2s. €d.) 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Protozoa, Povrifera (Sponges), Coelenterata and Ctenophora and Echino- 
dermata. By Marcus Hartog. M.A., Igerna B. J. Sollas, B.Se., 8. J. Hick- 
son, M.A., F.R.S., and E. W. MacBride, M.A., F.R.S. (Macmillan, 17s. net. 
Volume I. of the Cambridge Natural History.) 


NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

The Warden. By Anthony Trollope. With an introduction by Frederic 
Harrison. (George Bell and Sons, 3s.6d. net and 2s. net.) 

Barchester Towers. By Anthony Trollope. (George Bell and Sons, 
3s. €d. net and 2s. net.) 

Religio Medici, Urn Burial, and Essay on Dreams. By Sir Thomas 
Browne. (E. Grant Richards, 2s. net cloth, 3s. net leather.) 

Old Moriality. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Edited, with introduction, 
— any glossary, by Hereford B. George, M.A. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
-ress, 2s, 

The First Three Gospels: 
Carpenter, M.A., D.Litt. 

Christian Institutions. D.D. 
Murray, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Poesies Choisies de Alfred de Musset. Edited by C. Edmund Declbos. 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Pvess, 2s, net.) 

—* and Other Tales. By Mrs. Gaskell. (Smith, Elder, and Co., 4s. 6d. 

net.) 

The Gentile and the Jew. In the Courts of the Temple of Christianity : 
An Introduction to the History of Christianity, From the German of 


John J. T. Déllinger, D.D. By N. Darnell, M.A. (Gibbings, 2 vols., 12s. 
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(Longmans, 


(Bethnal Green Free 


Their Origin and Relations. 
(Philip Green, 6d. net.) 
By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
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(John 


PHILOLOGY. 
A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
A. H. Murray. Volume VI. N—Niche. 
The Clarendon Press, 5s.) 
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By W. A. Craigie, M.A. (Oxford: 
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A Story of Unrest: A Drama of Dreams. By B. Burford Rawling 
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The Return t» the Land. 
the French Republic. 
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By Senator Jules Méline. ex-Premier of 

Witha preface by Justin McCarthy. (Chapman 
TRAVEL. 
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ITH, ELDER & 60.’S New-and Forthcoming Works 





NEW VOLUME BY GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 


SOCIA 


JUST PUBLISHED. Large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


L SILHOUETTES. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, Author of “Collections and Recollections,” &e, 


Daily News.—‘‘ Very bright and light.and clever. . . 


- « In an age of much seriousness we must rejoice at so pleasant 


a vein of humour accompanying’such shrewdness, insight, and real knowledge.” 


GATE OF DEATH: 


: A DIARY, Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 
[Just published, 
*,* Describes the experiences of one who has twice 
approached those gates which await every man. 


SKETCHES IN MAFEKING AND 


EAST AFRICA. By Major-General R. S. S. BADEN-POWELL, 
C.B., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘The Matabele Campaign,” “Sport in 
War,” &¢. With several Colourcd Plates and a large number of 
Half-tone and Line Illustrations. Oblong 4to, 21s, net. 

{In preparation. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN 


CAPITAL. By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A., F.R.G.S., LC.S., 
Author of ** Chota Nagpore: A Little-known Province of the Empire,” 
“‘The Story of an Indian Upland,” &c. With 16 Full-page Illus- 
trations and a Map. Demy &vo, 12s. 6d. net. [In the press. 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. By 


8. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘The Women of the Salons, ‘The 
Life of Voltaire,” ete. With Portraits. Small demy vo, 9s. net. 


[In the press. 
OUR HERITAGE THE SEA, By FRANK 
T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S.. Author of ‘ 


X U The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’”’ 
“The Log of a Sea Waif,’ ete. With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR 
TWIDLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. {In preparation. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES : 


Sketches from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By 
G. F. BRADBY. With Illustrations, Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
(In the press, 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, Author of “Pot Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden,” ete. Small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. In the press. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS anv oTHER 


PAPERS, By the Author of “ Pages from a Private Diary.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [In November. 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD Ill. By Sir 


CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., Author of ‘The Life of 
the Great Lord Fairfax,” “The Fighting Veres,” ete. With a Portrait 
of Richard I1I, anda Map. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

(In the press. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE 


NETHERLANDS. By J, ELLIS BARKER, Author of ‘‘ Modern 
Germany: Her Political and Economic Problems, her Ambitions 
and the Causes of her Success.” Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 

{In preparation. 


THE NEW PHYSICS & CHEMISTRY. 


A Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. By 
W. A, SHENSTONE, F.R.S., Senior Science Master in Clifton College; 
Author of “The Life and Work of Justus von Liebig,” ete. Large 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [In a few days. 


THE FUTURE OF. RUSSIA, mansiaieca 


from the German of REGIERUNGSRAT RUDOLF MARTIN by Miss 
HULDA FRIEDERICHS, Large post8vo, 7s 6d net (probably). 
(Immediately. 








THE STORY OF BAWN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Honourable Molly,” 
* Julia,” etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Just Published 


*.* A romantic love-story in the Irish setting which the 
author knowsso well how to portray. 


THE TEACHING OF THE LORD, 


Contained in the Gospels. Brought together under its Principal 
Heads. By JOHN BOYD KINNEAR, Author of ‘‘ The Foundations 
of Religion,” etc. Crown 8vo. [In the Press, 


THE HOUSE OF THE LUCK. 


By Mrs. SKRINE. With Eight Full-Page Illustrations. Pott 4to, 
6s. net. [In the Press. 


THE BOOK OF GILLY: Four Mon'hs out of a 


Life. By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, Litt. D., Author of “ Hurrish,” 
‘“*With Essex in Ireland,” ete. With Four Illustra ions by L. 
LESLIE BROOKE. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net (probably). 





NEW IMPRESSION OF THE BROWNING 
LOVE LETTERS. 


With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT 


BROWNING AND EL'ZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Filth 
THE UPTON LETTERS. By ARTHUR 


CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Fellow of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. With a New Preface. 7s. 6d. net. 
EIGHTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION). 
Daily News.—‘‘ A re-perusal of the Letters strengthens the first impres- 


| gion that in this book we have a real contribution to our literature.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. z:. 6:. net. 


SIXTH IMPRESSION (FOURTH EDITION). 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Much as Mr. Arthur Benson has written that lingers 
gratefully in the memory, he has written nothing to equal this mellow 
and full-flavoured book.” 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
GHIPPINGE. By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 


Author of ‘‘ Count Hannibal,” ‘‘The Castle Inn.” [On Octob r 16th. 


SIR NIGEL. By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “The White Company,” ‘‘Micah Clarke,” “ Rodney 
Stone,” etc. With eight full-page illustrations by Arthur Twidle. 
[On November 15th, 


SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (‘Q”), Author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” 
“The Splendid Spur,” ‘Shakespeare’s Christmas and Other 
Stories,” etc. (Immediately, 


THE OLD GOUNTRY: A ROMANCE 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “Taken from the Enemy,” ‘‘ The 
Year of Trafalgar,” “‘ Admirals All,” etc. (Immediately. 





The “Knutsford” Edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s Works. 


IN 8 VOLS. 


CROWN 8vo, CLOTH, GILT TOP, PRICE 4s, Gd, EACH NET. 


With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical Introduction in the First Volume, by DR. A. W. WARD, 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, who has received the kind assistance of the MISSES GASKELL. 


VOLUME III, 


RUTH, AND OTHER TALES. 


NOW READY. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ The edition strikes us as excellent, and will appeal not only to the very large circle who are admirers of Mrs, 
Gaskell, but, it is to be hoped, to many who will read her books for the first time.” 


*.* Messrs, Smith, Elder & Co. will be happy to forward a Prospectus of the Edition post-free on application. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 


DUCKWORTH & CO0.’S AUTUMN LIST. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LESLIE 


STEPHEN. 
By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND. 
With 5 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 





[ Shortly. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY & THE KINGS’ 
CRAFTSMEN. 


By W. R. LETHABY, Author of ‘‘ Medizval Art.” 
With 125 Illustrations, many Drawings and Diagrams by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

‘‘From its crowded associations, and the many lovely minor 
works it contains, as well as its own intrinsic beauty, this church 
must be held by every Englishman as the supreme work of art in 
the world,”—-EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF LEONARDO 


DA VINCI. 
By EDWARD McCURDY, M.A. 
With 13 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 8s. net. 

The note-books and diaries of Leonardo contain much that is 
of the greatest interest and importance, and give an insight into 
the mind of the great master. Selections rendered into English 
are now published for the first time, and constitute an important 
addition to literature, revealing the master’s ideas on life, nature, 
art, poetry, and fantasy. 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. 
By F. W. HEADLEY, Author of ‘‘ Problems in Evolution.” 
With 8o Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. 

A lucid account of the theory of evolution. The matter is of 
the greatest interest, presenting—in addition to a _ general 
account of the theories of Lamarck, Weissmann, and Darwin— 
fresh material, the result of close examination, reflection, and 
careful reasoning. 


NEW VOLUMES in the LIBRARY OF ART. 
‘“* THE EXCELLENT RED SERIES.’ '—7Zimes. 


CORREGGIO. 
By T. STURGE MOORE, Author of “ Albert Diirer.” 
With 55 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net, 


ANTONIO AND PIERO POLLAIUOLO. 
By MAUD CRUTTWELL, Author of “ Verocchio,” 
With 50 Illustrations. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 
By BASIL DE SELINCOURT, Author of ‘‘ Giotto.” 
With 50 Illustrations. Pott gto, 7s. 6d. net, 


SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY. 
By W. ROBERTS. 
With 50 Illustrations. Pott ato, 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW FICTION. 


HIS PEOPLE. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM, 
Author of “ Success,” “ Progress.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OLD FIREPROOF : being the Chaplain’s Story. 
By OWEN RHOSCOMYL, Author of “The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS'S NEW NOVEL. 

THE HEART THAT KNOWS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Kindred of the Wild,” “‘ Barbara Ladd.” 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 














Messrs. DUCKWORTH have ready their NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, which they will be pleased to forward to any 
address on receipt of postcard, 


London: DUCKWORTH & CO., 3, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK, 
PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. 


With 20 Full-page Il!lustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 





CHEAP EDITION IN TWO VOLS. 


LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY, M.P. In 2 vols., 8vo, 5s. net each. 





CONCLUDING VOLUME READY OCTOBER 12. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
By HERBERT Pau, M.P. In 5 vols. Vol. V. 1885 to 1895. 
With a complete Index to the whole Work. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

Previously published: Vols. 1.-IV. 8s. 6d. net each. 





FREDERIC HARRISON. 
MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 


Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE TODAS. 


By W. H.R. Rivers, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, 2ts. net. 


[ Tuesday, 


Extra 








ADONIS, ATTIS, OSIRIS. 


Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. 


By J. G. 
FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 8vo, ros. net. 





NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 
Volume J. 


PROTOZOA. By Professor Marcus Hartos, M.A. (D.Sc. Lond.). PORI- 

FERA (SPONGES). By Icerna B. J. Sottas (B.Sc. Lond.). 
COELENTERATA AND CTENOPHORA. By Professor S. J. 
Hickson. M.A., F.R.S. ECHINODERMATA. By Professor E. W 
MacBripe, M.A., F.R.S. 


* .* Previously published: Vols. I1., III.,and V.-X. 17s, net each, 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. 








By WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
: [ Wednesday. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE IDEALISTIC 


CONSTRUCTION OF EXPERIENCE. 


By J. B. Barituie, M.A., D.Phil., Author of ‘‘ Hegel’s Logic.” 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


THE FAMILY. 


By HELEN BOosANQUET, Author of “ The Strength of the 
People,” “ Rich and Poor,” &c. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE PATTERN NATION. 


By Sir Henry Wrixon, K.C., Author of “ Socialism,” “ Notes 
on a Political Tour,” ** Jacob Shumate.” Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY of AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 
Edited by BERTRAM STEVENS. F'cap 8vo, 2s. 6d, net; limp 
leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


*.* Macmillan's List of Autumn Announcements post free on 
application. 
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THE AUTUMN OF BOOKS. 


A GLANCE AT SOME OF THE “ FEATURES” OF THE 
PUBLISHING SEASON. 


“N OW is the winter of our discontent made glorious 

summer,” sings the sincere reader, the true lover 
of letters, when October is here, for it means the autumn 
publishing season and a multitude of new books. It is to 
him very much what the season of “spring sales” at the 
great London shops is to a woman; a time when he re- 
joices in the treasures at his disposal and buys as many 
as he can afford. More and more books come out all 
the year round, but the autumn is still our “sweet o’ the 
year” for them. The longer evenings, the lighting of the 
first’ fires to herald the cold weather, the coming together 
of friends whom the holidays had scattered over the world 
—there we have some of the things which give a glow tw 
the autumn of books, beyond all other periods in the year. 


I. 

What is the forecast for the present publishing 
season ? How does it seem to promise ? The task of 
the weather prophet is easier than any definite answer to 
those questions, because he has a science of observation 
upon which he can calculate. But books are incalculable 
all round. They may be excellent and fail to sell, bad 
and make a fortune for their authors. What we are ask- 
ing, you see, is about the likely prosperity of the autumn 
season. It must be complicated by the battle which is 
in progress between the Zimes Book Club on the one 
hand and the rest of the book trade on the other hand. 
With that cross-current, whatever its influence may be, we 
are not concerned at the moment except to record it. Our 
subject is the promised harvest of literature, and the likely 
ingathering of it by the public. This, again, leads us to 
a consideration of what may be called the “ features” of 
the season, so far as these may be sorted out in advance. 
Broadly speaking, more books than ever are announced— 
at least, that is the impression one gets from the pub- 
lishers’ lists. What classes of books increase in quantity, 
how does it go with Demos, the man in authority, as a 
reader ? 

II. 

Tt is the plan to begin the autumn season wth a 
flight of fiction—the novels are the skirmishers, the ad- 
vance guard, of the army of new books. They come t 
whet appetite, to clear the way for the heavier, more 
panoplied volumes. A brave show, too, they have been 
making ever since the middle of August, and still, from 
day to day, they invite our curiosity. It is the tritest of 
remarks that we are “ going to the dogs” in literature, be- 
cause we read so many novels. The answer is, “ Better 
novels than nothing,” and, in good part, there lies the 
explanation of this ever-increasing tide of fiction. It finds 
its mission, it has its call, or why should it go on flowing 
so strongly? Fiction specially appeals to those who have 
nothing particular to do in 1 fe, but must fill the hours 
somehow, and to those who are overworked and read for 
recreation and rest. ‘The love of a story is a primeval in- 
stinct in us all and is nothing to be ashamed about. 
Moreover, when all is said and done, the average quality 
of English fiction has never been h’gher than it is to-day. 
Nor has it, upon the whole, ever been nearer to the 
realities of living—to both the sorrow and the joy of 
life. If, therefore, novel reading spreads and_ spreads, 
and, with foolish people, sometimes becomes a disease, 
there is no need to go into sack-cloth and ashes over the 
business. A wealth of fiction may be the most outstand- 
ing “feature” of the season’s literature, as of that of 
other seasons, but really there are reasons to explain and, 
some might argue, to justify the fact. 


Ill. 

Next in popularity to the novel is the personal book, 
meaning by that autobiographies and biographies. Once the 
“ general reader” was rather shy in his approach to such 
books, thinking them “heavy,” as he would himself have 





said. They were not so necessarily, but mostly they came 
out in a ponderous form—companions in appearance to 
the three-volume novel which conducted so many writers 
to a competency, if not always to the “ Islands of the Blest.” 
Well, the “ three-volumer” is dead, the tears which fel] on 
its grave are al] dried up, and the flowers which they 
watered are withered. But the stately biography, often 
as severe in its contents as a Blue-book, and the long- 
winded autobiography, compact of dull nothings—they 
have taken a new note and new life. The spirit of the age 
has infected the writing of them and their publication in 
manageable size. The people who read to learn are 
only fewer in number than those who read for amusement. 
Biography and autobiography are pages from life; and 
so it is that, being made attractive and accessible, they 
are handsomely second to fiction itself in popularity. 
With them historical memoirs—books on kings and states- 
men, on beaux and belles of long ago—are to he 
bracketed ; and, indeed, works of history done in this 
form are very prevalent at present. We have long been 
behind France in our ability to write the historical memoir 
and in our care for it. Are we pulling up and has the 
Entente Cordiale ha‘ anything to do with this ? Anyhow, 
“human interest” is primarily what grips the man or 
woman who is just a reader and nothing more exalted. 
A pretty turn for a phrase, a happy readiness in humour 
—yes, these are very well. But to the “man in the 
street ”—that fabled but all-important person—they are 
merely ornaments. “Human interest ”—he may not him- 
self know it, but that is what he is after, and that is why 
the personal book goes up in favour with him. 


IV. 


Thirdly in popularity we have travel and adventure, 
and the new faring announced under this head is a little 
more extensive than it has been in recent years. When a 
country is at war its adventurous spirits are occupied and 
do not need to go into the uttermost byways of the world 
in quest of excitement. The South African War gave us 
many a volume, but it notably affected the output of 
ordinary travel books. Those who would have travelled 
and written the latter were more seriously engaged; but 
now, to use a sporting phrase, they are getting “ into their 
stride” again. However, there is one circumstance 
which, as our new century rolls on, must tell against the 
freshness and therefore the vogue of the travel book and 
its companion which deals with big-game hunting. The 
earth grows smaller to us; we have penetrated most of 
its recesses ; Tibet was almost the last of the mysteries to 
be spread upon the table cf man’s curiosity. Already we 
begin to be familiar with the secondary travel] book ; that 
which analyses a country or a people as the other first 
reveals them to us. The globe is much less of a wonder- 
land than it was half a century ago, and if the Poles are 
ever reached it will be a sad day for many a reader, 
because wonder is a great inducement to reading. But, 
in contrast, we have developed wonder books of a new 
type and there will be tons of them in the bookshops 
these winter months. The allusion is to the colour-book 
and to the volume, illustrated by direct photographs, on 
some phase of nature. We are discovering England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales in the pages of the colour- 
book and we are discovering in the other book the 
marvels of Nature, which has so richly dowered our ‘sland 
land. The cry of “ Merrie England,” with all the glow 
that phrase conveys, is heard once more; and pleasant 
is its music amid the hubbub of a drab commercialism 
which the Board of Trade returns label Prosperity. 


V. 

Finally and generally! “ Sociology ” is almost a new 
word in a library catalogue, but what a lot of entries 
there are to put under it! We are vastly interested ir 
the condition-of-curselves questicon—never a doubt about 
that. We may think we get enough politics from the 
newspapers and we may set apart a study of labour pro- 
blems for Sunday morn.ng, when the mind is fresh and 
rested. But bring either of those subjects under the 
sign of “ Sociology” and we are willing to read about it 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Mr. GEORGE ALLEN. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORK OF FREDERIC 
LEIGHTON. By Mrs. Russell Barrington. Illustrated 
with over 140 reproductions of pictures by the artist, in- 
cluding 18 in colour and 18 in photogravure, among which 
are several not hitherto published. 2 vols., Royal 8vo. 
£2 2s. net. Also a Special Edition of 55 copies (numbered) 
on Arnold Hand-made Paper. Demy qto. £5 5s. net. 

THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. By Professor Gilbert 
Mutray. ‘2s. net, 

SCIENCE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. In Seven Essays, with 

' Preface by the Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, K.C., M.P. 
“Physical Development,” by C. H. Denyer, M.A., and 
J. E. Hand. “City Suburbs,” by Mrs. S. A. Barnett. 
“National Education,” by Michael E. Sadler,. LL.D. 
“Colonial Development,” by H. de R. Walker, B.A. “ In- 
dustry,” by John A. Hobson,.M.A. “ Administration,” by 
Charles M. Douglas, M.P., M.A., D.Se. “Citizenship,” 
by. Victor V. Branford, M.A. Edited by J. E. Hand. 
ss. net. 

THE LABOUR IDEAL. A Series of Books on Social Ques- 
tions of the Day by Leaders of the ‘‘ Labour ” Movement. 
1s. each. The First Volume will be “Socialism,” by Keir 
Hardie. 

RUSKIN AT VENICE. A Lecture given during the Ruskin 
Commemoration at Venice, September 21, 1905. By Robert 
de la Sizeranne, author of ‘Ruskin and the Religion of 


Beauty.” Translated by Mrs. Frederick Harrison. 1s. net. 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 3s. 6d. net. 
JOYZELLE: A Drama. 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD. 
THE REMINISCENCES OF LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 
Edited by her Son, Ralph Nevill. Demy 8vo. With Por- 


trait. 15s, net. 

WESTERN TIBET AND THE BRITISH BORDERLAND. 
By Charles A. Sherring, M.A., F.R.G.S., Indian Civil Ser- 
vice; Deputy-Commissioner of Almora. Royal 8vo. With 
Illustrations, Maps and Sketches. ais. net. 

PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. By the Rev. Haskett Smith, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. Editor of.“ Murray’s Handbook to Svria 
and Palestine,” 1902.. Author of “ For God and Humanity : 
A Romance of Mount Carmel,” “The Divine Epiphany,” 
“Calvary and the Tomb of Christ,” etc. Large crown 8vo. 
With Illustrations. ros. 6d. 

ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY: An Account of the First Mission 
sent by the American Government to the King of Kings. 
By Robert P. Skinner, Commissioner to Abyssinia, 1903- 
1904; American Consul-General; Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society; Soci dou Felibrige. Demy 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations and Map. 12s. 6d. net. 

MY MEMOIRS. By Henri Stephan de Blowitz. Crown 8vo. 
With Portrait. New and Cheaper Edition. 6s. 

THE PRINCES OF ACHATA AND THE CHRONICLES OF 
MOREA. A Study of Greece in the Middle Ages. By Sir 
Rennell Rodd, G.C.V.0O., K.C.M.G., C.B., H.M. Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Sweden and 
Norway; Author of “Customs and Lore of Modern 
Greece,” “Feda, and other Poems,” “The Unknown 

’ Madonna,” “ Ballads of the Fleet,” etc. Demy 8vo. With 
- Tllustrations and Map, ras. net. 

THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. An Account of the Repatria- 
tion of Boers and Natives in the Orange River Colony. By 
G. B. Beak. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 
12s. 6d. net. 

LETTERS OF GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Hon. Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. Arranged by 
his Daughter, Lucy Crump. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 
12s. 6d. net. 

THE LADY ON THE DRAWINGROOM FLOOR. By M.E. 
Coleridge, author-of “The King with Two Faces,” “The 
eg cal “The Shadow on the Wall,” etc. Crown 

vo. 6s. 

OCCASION’S FORELOCK. By Violet A. Simpson, author of 
“The Bonnet Conspirators,” “The Sovereign Power,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE BASKET OF FATE. By Sidney Pickering, author of 
“Verity,” “The Key of Paradise,” etc. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

es MILLMASTER. By C. Holmes Cautley. Crown 8vo. 


S. 
QUICKSILVER AND FLAME. By St. John Lucas, author of 
“The Absurd Repentance.” Crown 8vo.. 6s. 
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Messrs, A. & C. BLACK. 


BIRKET FOSTER. By H. M. Cundall, F.S.A. Containing 
or full-page illustrations (75 in colour), and numerous 
thumb-nail sketches in the text. Square demy 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. Price 20s. net. There will also be an Edition 
de Luxe, limited to s00 numbered copies, with letterpress 
printed on hand-made paper, containing the earliest im- 
pressions of the illustrations, and an original etching by 
Birket Foster. Bound in white cloth, gilt top. Price 
2 guineas net. 

SURREY. Painted by Sutton Palmer, R.I. Described by 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff. Containing 75 full-page illustra- 
tions in colour and a map. Square demw 8vo., cloth, gilt 
top. Price 20s. net. 

SUSSEX. Painted by Wilfrid Ball, R.E. Containing 75 full- 
page illustrations in colour and a map. Square demy 8vo., 
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in place of the latest novel. One learns as much from the 
librartans, as one learns from the booksellers that poetry, 
alas! is still suffering from the “slump”—new poetry, of 
course, for the Shakespeares, the Dantes, and the Tenny- 
sons sell right well in reprints. The triumphant reprint! 
Its conquering march is only to be equalled by that of 
the triumphant “ sixpenny ” in paper covers. Signs of the 
literary times, are they not? Surely; they proclaim that 
the British millions are going to be readers, whereas in 
the past it has only been the thousands. These reprints 
have leapt forth to meet the mental hunger of the first 
generation educated at the Board Schools. Wait for the 
second generation and perhaps we shall see a second and 
far riper literary awakening. Snippets “ sixpennies,” 
dainty pocket reprints of all that is best in literature— 
that has been the road of progress. The next advance 
will be by the Appian Way. Is it in doubt ? Then 
take the trouble to consult the books which, at this 
moment, are ready for Christmas gifts to the children of 
England. How nice to look at and handle, how beauti- 
fully illustrated, how entertaining, how “ jolly” altogether! 
and, in many an instance, how informing! Such books 
make clever children ; they give them early a taste for the 
beautiful in literature; and is not the child father to the 
man, if not always mother to the woman? 


James Mitne, Editor of the Book Monthly. 





AUTOBIOGRAFICTION. 


HE phrase autobiographical fiction is mainly re- 
T served for fiction with a good deal of the writer's 
own life in it, or for those lapses from fact which occur 
in most autobiographies. Hence the need for coining a 
rather dreadful portmanteau-word like autobiografiction 
in order to connote shortly a minor literary form which 
stands between those two extremes; which is of late 
growth and of a nature at once very indefinite and very 
definite. | Perhaps a scientific analogy may clear the 
ground. At one particular temperature, combined with 
one particular pressure, the solid, liquid, and gaseous 
states of sulphur are in equilibrium. Alter by ever so 
little the temperature or the pressure, and immediately 
the sulphur liquefies, yaporises, or solidifies. But so long 
as the very definite temperature and pressure are unchanged, 
the sulphur remains in that indefinite state of neither solid, 
nor liquid, nor gas, but something between the three. So 
with autobiografiction. It is so indefinite, and shades off 
so gradually into better marked, well-known forms, that 
its existence as a distinct literary genre appears disput- 
able. At the-same time it is the outcome of definite ten- 
dencies and has a very definite position on the literary 
chart. Where the three converging lines—autobiography, 
fiction, and the essay—meet, at that point lies auiobiogra- 
fiction. . 

Some definition must be attempted. Premise that 
the term spiritual experience includes anything that reacts 
strongly on the mind, from a vision of heaven to a join: 
of beef eaten with a full perception of its meaning in life ; 
any emotion, beautiful thing, work of art, sorrow, religion, 
or love, which intensifies a man’s existence; anvthing in 
short that directly touches his soul. Then autobiografic- 
tion is a record of real spiritual experiences strung on a 
credible but more or less fictitious autobiogranhical narra- 
tive. Ard it reads very like. is closelv related to. an 
essay. Lamb’s Dream Children is a beautiful short 
examnle. The longing for a wife and children was one 
of his spiritu2] experiences. To exnress it he records a 
fictitious fireside gathering of the wife and children he 
never had. As Ainger remarks: “The emotion in this 
essay is absolutely genuine; the blending of fact with 
fiction in the details is curiously arbitrary.” In other 
words, it is a niece of autobingrafiction 

‘It is not at all easy to choose specimens of a literary 
genre which (to return to our figure of the converging 
lines) occupies the point where fiction, autobiography, and 
the essav meet, and which fades imperceptibly into those 
forms. From a number by no means great I should be 





inclined to pick out three as entirely typical, and well 
enough known to make description needless—namely, 
Mark Rutherford’s Autobiography and Deliverance, The 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, and The House of 
Quiet. Those books occupy the aforesaid point and con- 
form with our definition. In each of them the author 
strings what we may believe to be genuine spiritual ex- 
periences on a more or less fictitious but very credible 
autobiography. 

Now, spiritual experience is an awkward thing to 
deal with in bulk. Pabulum for a few, it is spice to the 
many, and mightily difficult to make a dish of. Like 
nitro-glycerine and absolute alcohol, it positively demands 
absorption o1 dilution. It is apt to be rhapsodical, weari- 
some, or incredible; witness Blake’s Prophetical Books, 
Worsworth’s Excursion, or the philosopher Teufels- 
dréckh in Sartor Resartus. Jefferies’s Story of My Heart, 
which contains the minimum of material detail, would 
scarcely bear lengthening. John Inglesant is no thorough- 
bred novel. The Religio Medici, even, could not do 
without its unique style and humour; without our mental 
picture of old Sir Thomas Browne. (He wrote it in his 
youth.) Doubtless my friend’s inner life is the most in- 
teresting thing about him, but for him to spend all day 
and every day in telling me of nothing except his spiritual 
adventures would be as intolerable as for kim never to 
stop singing “Beer, beer, glorious beer!” Overmuch 
spirit becomes a thorn in the flesh. 

So the genesis of autobiografiction may be imagined 
thus. A man, usually of an introspective nature, has 
accumulated a large body of spiritual experiences. He 
feels that he must out with it; cacoethes loguendi is upon 
him. What is he to do? Fiction is impracticable. He 
does not wish, or is not able, to invent such a compli- 
cated apparatus for self-expression. Besides, the story’s 
the thing in fiction. To use that medium would be to 
scatter and sink precisely the spiritual experience which 
he wants to record. Formal autobiography would present 
much the same difficulty—the introduction of a large 
amount of (for his purpose) extraneous matter—for a 
man’s life and the events of it, chronological sequence 
and completeness, are the aim in autobiography. Essays, 
again, would be too disconnected and would scarcely 
admit of an attitude frankly egotistical enough. How, 
then, are the pitfalls of spiritual experience in bulk to 
be avoided? He invents a certain amount of autobio 
graphical detail, or (which comes to much the same) he 
selects from his life the requisite amount of autobiographi- 
cal material, adding perhaps a quantity of pure fiction, 
and on that he builds the spiritual experience, with that 
he dilutes it, and makes it coherent and readable. The 
result is autobiografiction, a literary form more direct 
and intimate probably than any to be found outside 
poetry. 

As might be expected, autobiografiction is nearly 
always published with some degree of anonymity. Mark 
Rutherford’s Autobiography and Deliverance is indeed 
doubly pseudonymous, for that, and the other works of 
“Mark Rutherford,” are “ Edited by his [fictitious] Friend 
Reuben Shapcott.” The Rvecroft Papers purport to be 
the remains of a retired literary man, given to the world 
by George Gissing. The House of Quiet made its ap- 
pearance as a dead man’s journal, edited by his distant 
cous‘n “ J. T.”—who has since written a very similar work, 
The Thread of Gold. And, after all, when a writer has 
revealed to the world more of his inner self than he 
would exhibit to his friends, it is only natural that he 
should wish to stay behind the scenes, at least until he 
finds out how the world will take his revelation— 
whether with inattention, with ridicule, or with sympathy. 

Lemiine books discreetly is often of great help in 
judging them. In lending these autobiografictions to all 
sorts of people, I have found that readers divide them- 
selves into two classes. One class says in effect: “Yes, 
very nice indeed; fine writing, but too depressing, too 
introspective and too pessimistic, you know.” The other 
class finds them immensely inspiring and_ inspir'ting. 
The reason, I believe, is this. A prominent spiritual ex- 
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perience in most of these books is the writer’s journey 
through the Slough of Despond. People who have gone 
their way, eating their bread with joy, and drinking their 
wine with a merry heart (see the Preface to Mark Ruther- 
ford’s Autobiography); who are ignorant of, or deter- 
mined to ignore, the Slough of Despond, find any book 
depressing which brings home to them the existence of 
it. Those, on the contrary, who are troubled in body 
or mind; who have been, or are, in the Slough of 
Despond themselves, gain courage and endurance from 
the knowledge that someone else has been there too, 
has found it just endurable and has come through. 
How helpful is that writer as a guide through the Slough, 
how calming and comforting his sympathy ! 

Of the many aspects of autobiografiction, that seems 
te me the chief. It would be interesting to discuss in 
more detail all the books of this genre; to determine the 
relationship to it of Borrow’s, Thoreau’s and much of 
De Quincey’s work, of 7he Compleat Angler, Rousseau’s 
Confessions, many of the Essays of Elia, Sartor Resartus, 
John Inglesant, My Trivial Life and Misfortune, The 
Upton Letters, gardening books and many others; to 
point out what a happy medium it is for poets who can't 
rhyme, for idiosyncratic views of life, literature and art, 
for mystical religious feeling, and for highly personal 
impressions of nature, without that basis of natural history 
which we find, for instance, in Jefferies. How much beauty 
there is in these books the readers of Rutherford, Rye- 
croft, and The House of Quiet know very well. It is 
difficult, however, to avoid thinking that their greatest 
value lies in their helpfulness to people living in a time 
when the anchors of orthodox religion, robust health and 
tranquillity are dragging. ‘They give sailing directions 
for boats that have lost their rudders. They are be- 
getters of hope and confidence; missals of a new cere- 
monial that has arisen on the other side of doubt and 
trouble. In so far as literature can be dissociated from 
life, their importance is greater in life than in literature. 


STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 
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author of “Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” etc. With illus- 
trations, Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear 
and the Latter’s Diary of the Last Days. Uniform with 
the “Letters and Recollections of Robert E. Lee.” Illus- 
trated with rare portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A GERMAN POMPADOUR. Being the Extraordinary History 
of Wilhelmina von Gravnitz, Landhofmeisterin of Wurtem- 
berg. By Marie Hay. With photogravure frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. Second Impression. 

THE DIARY OF GENERAL WILLIAM DYOTT. Edited by 
R. W. Jeffery. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 

EDINBURGH UNDER SIR WALTER SCOTT. By W. T. 
Fyfe. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 

VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. By Lewis Melville, author of 
“The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray.” With por- 
traits. Demy 8vo, tras. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES GODFREY LELAND “HANS 
BREITMANN.” By Mrs. Pennell. 2 vols, Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. ais. net. 

MEMOIRS OF THE HOUBLON FAMILY. By Lady Alice 
Archer Houblon. Containing reproductions of portraits, old 
prints, engravings. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 31s. 6d, net. 

THE TRAVELS OF THE KING CHARLES I. IN GER- 
MANY AND FLANDERS, 1654-1660. By Eva Scott, 
author of “The King in Exile,” “ Rupert,” “Prince Pala- 
tine,” etc. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. By Arthur Symons, author of 
“ Spiritual Adventures,” etc. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
AMERICAN LITERARY MASTERS. By Leon H. Vincent, 
author of “ Brief Studies in French Letters” and “ Society 

in the Seventeenth Century.” Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WRITINGS OF HENRY 
JAMES. With Notes by Le Roy Phillips. 20s. net. 

HARVARD PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES. Vols. I. and II. 
By Professor Hugo Munsterberg. Large 8vo. 

SPINOZA: A HANDBOOK TO THE BTHICS. By J. Allan- 
son Picton. Crown 8vo. About 280 pp. 

THE ENGLISH PATENTS OF MONOPOLY. By William 
Hyde Price. Ph.D. 8vo. 

ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. By Stephen Lea- 
cock, B.A., Ph.D., Associate Professor of Political Science 
M‘Gill University, Montreal. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

EGYPTIAN EXCAVATIONS: BIBAN EL MOLUK. The 
Tomb of Hatshopsiti. Introduction by Theodore M. 
Davis. “The Life and Monuments of the Queen,” by 
Edouard Naville; “Description of the Finding and Ex- 
cavation of the Tomb,” by Howard Carter. With 7 illus- 
trations in colour and many others in photogravure, collo- 
type, and in the text. £2 2s. net. 

ENGLISH PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. By Dr. 
Joseph Redlich. Translated by A. Ernest Steinthal, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. With an introduction by Sir Courtenay 
Peregrine Ilbert, K.C.S.I., C.1.E., Clerk of the House of 
Commons. 

INDIAN TREES. An Account of Trees, Shrubs, Woody 
Climbers, Bamboos, and Palms, indigenous or commonly 
cultivated in the British Indian Empire. By Dietrich 
Brandis, K.C.I.E., assisted by Indian Foresters. Illus- 
trated. Royal 8vo. £2 2s, net. 

STEAM TURBINES. By Professor A. Stodola. With an 
Appendix on Gas Turbines and the Future of Heat En- 
gines. Authorised Translation from the second enlarged 
and revised German edition, by Dr. Louis C. Lowenstein. 
With 241 cuts and three lithograph tables. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MICROSCOPY. Being an Intro- 
duction to Work with the Microscope. By Sir. A. E. 
Wright, M.D., F.R.S., D.Sc. (Dublin), Pathologist to St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Paddington. With many illustrations and 
coloured plates. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 

ATLAS OF CUTANEOUS MORBID HISTOLOGY. Consist- 
ing of 53 Coloured Figures on 24 Plates, and text by Dr. 
Max Joseph (physician of skin disease in Berlin), and 
J. B. Van Deventer. Imperial 8vo. 18s. net. 
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Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO. 


THE VAGABOND IN LITERATURE (Hazlitt, De Quincey, 
Borrow, Thoreau, Stevenson, Jefferies, Walt Whitman). By 
Arthur Rickett. 4s. 6d. net. 

ST. AGNES AND OTHER DRAMAS. By E. G. Harris. 

THE PLOUGH OF SHAME. By Mary Bradford Whiting. 

DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. Le XIXme Siecle. 
Short French Reader. 6d. net. Les Pélerins de la Tamise. 

FIRST SPANISH BOOK. By F. R. Robert. 2s. net. 

RIPPMANN’S PICTURE VOCABULARIES. 1s. net per 
volume. “French.” Series II. “German.” Series II. 

DENIS LATIN PRIMER. By E. S. Foster, B.A. 1s. net. 

DENT’S MATHEMATICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SERIES. “A 
First Statics.” By C. S. Jackson, M.A., and R. M. Milne, 
9% 4s. net. “Trigonometry.” By Cecil Hawkins, 


THE on OF ENGLAND. By Edward Thomas. £1 1s. 
net. 

TOURAINE AND ITS STORY. By Anne Macdonell. 
£1 1s. net. 

IN CONSTABLE’S COUNTRY. By Herbert W. Tompkins. 
12s. 6d. net. 

PICTURESQUE BRITTANY, By Mrs. Arthur Bell. 1os. 6d. 
net. 

SIGISMONDO MALATESTA. By Edward Hutton. 16s. net. 

COURT LIFE IN THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. By the 
Baroness Suzette van Zuylen van Nyevelt. 16s. net. 

ENGLISH IDYLLS. New Volumes—‘ Christmas at Brace- 
bridge Hall.” By Washington Irving. “The Household 
of Sir Thomas More.” By Anne Manning. 55s. net each. 

FAIRY GOLD: A volume of Fairy Tales. 5s. net. 

MEDIZVAL TOWN SERIES. Fcap. 8vo. New volume— 
“Paris.” By Thomas Okey. 4s, 6d, net, in cloth; 5s. 6d. 
net in leather. 

VITTORIA COLONNA. By Maud F. Jerrold. tos. 6d. net. 

CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. By Newman Howard. 
4s. 6d. net. 

LOOSE BEADS. By Katharine Burrill. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE MASTER MUSICIANS. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE ROMANCES OF DUMAS. A new edition in 48 volumes. 
2s. 6d. net per vol. 

THE TEMPLE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. as. 6d. 
net per vol. each. “The nid of Virgil,” 2 vols. “The 
Satires of Juvenal.” 

A LITTLE BOOK OF COURTESIES. By Katherine Tynan 
Hinkson. 2s. 6d, net. 

SHADOW OF ETERNITY. 


By Harold B. Shepheard. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Messrs) DIGBY, LONG, & CO. 


THE PATRIOTS. By Fred. Whishaw. 6s. 

THE KING’S GUERDON. By Jas. Blyth. 6s. 

A NEW MATRON. By Ellis Dean. 6s. 

UNDER A CLOUD. By T. W. Speight. 6s. 

THE VICAR OF DALE END. By Mrs. Leith-Adams. 6s. 

THE RED VAN. By Alan St. Aubyn. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF A WOMAN. By Barbara Glynn. 6s. 

THE SPINNER. By Kathlyn Rhodes. 6s, 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A CLIMBER. By Lucas Cleeve. 6s. 

A DESPERATE GAME. By John K. Leys. 6s. 

THE TRAITOR’S GAIT. By G. Manville Fenn. 6s, 

— THE HONOUR OF HIS HOUSE. By H. Barton Baker. 
Se 

THE MARRIAGE OF COLONEL LEE. By Dora Russell. 
3s. 6d. 

MY ATLANTIC BRIDE. By Herbert Russell. 6s. 

A FELON’S DAUGHTER. By Jean Middlemass. 6s. 

A FAIR WIDOW. By Edgar Swan. 6s. 

PHILIP STRATTON. By Arthur H. Beavan. 6s. 

MISS WHITE OF MAYFAIR. By G, W. Appleton. 6s. 

THE MAID WITH THE GOGGLES. By L. T. Meade. 6s. 

BAFFLED TO FIGHT BETTER. By Clifton Fleming. 6s. 

THE MARRIAGE OF EILEEN. By H. Maxwell. 6s. 

IN HOT PURSUIT. By Nowell Cay. 6s. 

BENEATH HIS FEET. By Iza Duffus Hardy. 6s. 

UNVEILED, and other Stories. By Mary Angela Dickens. 6s. 


Messrs) DUCKWORTH & CO. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LESLIE STEPHEN. By 
F. W. Maitland. 18s. net. 

COLLECTED ESSAYS. By Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. In 
to volumes. £3 net the set. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE KING’S CRAFTSMEN. 
By W. R. Lethaby. 

THE NOTE-BOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward 
McCurdy. tos. 6d. net. 

LIFE AND EVOLUTION. By F. W. Headley. 8s. net. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF FUNGI. By George Massee. 6s. net. 

CORREGGIO. By T. Sturge Moore. 7s. 6d. net. 





ANTONIO AND PIERO POLLAIUOLO. By Maud Crutt- 
well. 7s. 6d. net. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. By Basil de Selincourt. 7s. 6d. net. 

SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY. By W. Roberts. 7s. 6d. net. 

WATTEAU. By Camille Mauclair. Cloth, 2s. net. 

THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. By Ford 
Madox Hueffer. 2s. net. 

PERUGINO. By Edward Hutton, Cloth, 2s. net. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE IN EARLIER 
GREEK ART. By Emanuel Lowy. 5s. net. 

A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. By Lord Alfred Douglas. 

THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. By Charles M. Doughty. Vols. 5 
and 6. gs. net. 

THE BLESSED JOHN VIANNEY: Curé d’Ars. By Joseph 
Vianey. 35. 

THE FUTURE OF JAPAN. By W. Petrie Watson. tos. 6d. 
net. 

TRISTRAM AND ISEULT: A Drama in Four Acts. By J. 
Comyns Carr. Cloth, 2s. net. 

COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN NURSERY RHYMES. By 
Lina Eckenstein. 3s. 6d. net. 

ITUMAN TOLL. By Barbara Baynton. 6s. 

HIS PEOPLE. By R. B. Cunninghame-Graham. 6s. 

OLD FIREPROOF. By Owen Rhoscomyl. 6s. 


Messrs) GAY & BIRD. 


THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES. By Meredith 
Nicholson. 6s. 

THE SORROWS OF MICHAEL. By Mulvy Ouseley. 6s. 

THE SHADOW OF CHRISTINE. By Evelyn C. H. Vivian. 
6s. 

MR. PRATT. By J. Crosby Lincoln. 6s. 

THE WITCHERY OF THE SERPENT. By James Barr. 6s. 

THE HUMOUR OF BULLS AND BLUNDERS. By Judge 
Brown. Ss. ' 

THE BOLD BAD BUTTERFLY. By Oliver Herford. 3s. 6d. 

SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE JOHN. By Anne War- 
ner. §S. 

SUSAN CLEGG AND HER NEIGHBOUR’S AFFAIRS. By 
Anne Warner. 3s. 6d. 

YOPPY: The Autobiography of a Monkey. By Mollie Lee 
Clifford. 5s. 

THE WAY OF AN INDIAN. By Frederic Remington. 53. 

THE RUINED ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By R. A. 
Cram. tos. 6d. net. 

?EETHOVEN. By Henry Edward Krehbill. 4s. 6d. net. 

MOZART. By Henry Edward Krehbill. 4s. 6d. net. 

WITH WALT WHITMAN IN CAMDEN. By Horace Traubel. 
12s, 6d, net. 

FROM DREAM TO VISION OF LIFE. By Lilian Whiting. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Messrs) GREENING & CO. 


DAVRAY’S AFFAIRS. By Reginald Turner. 

ABELARD AND HELOISE: A New Poetic Play. By Helene 
Gingold. 

PEN, PATRON, AND PUBLIC. Anonymous. 

HARRY LAUDER: At Home and on Tour. By Mr. Harry 
Lauder 

GOETHE’S LIFE AT WEIMAR. By G. W. Lewes. 

FOR THIS CAUSE. By Mr. George Irving. 

LA FAUSTIN. By Edmond de Goncourt. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF HENRY IRVING. By 
Bram Stoker. Twovolumes. Demy 8vo. With portraits and 
ilustrations. 3os. net. 

MADAME RECAMIER. According to many hitherto un- 
published documents. By Edouard Herriot. Demy 8vo. 
With portraits. Two vols. 2os. net. 

THE FLIGHT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE (The Drama of 
Varennes). From the French of G. Lenotre.’ One volume. 
Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 1os. net. 

NAPOLEON: KING OF ELBA. From the French of Paul 
Gruyer. One volume. Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 10s. 
net. 

VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS. By Pierre de Nolhac, 
Director of the Versailles Museum. One volume. With 56 
coloured pictures. Price 16s. net. Also an Edition de 
Luxe, limited to 100 copies, on Van Gelder paper, with the 
plates mounted. Price two guineas net. 

THE KING’S PICTURES. One hundred and eighty photo- 
gravures. Reproduced direct from the original paintings, 
with Introduction by Lionel Cust, M.V.O. In two cloth 
portfolios (imperial folio), 20 guineas net, or bound in 
two volumes, full morocco, 26 guineas net. 1. Bucking- 
ham Palace. 2. Windsor Castle. 
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THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. Entirely revised and 
edited by William Archer. Uniform Library Edition, 11 
volumes. Price £2 15s. the set, cloth. Each volume sold 
separately. 

THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV. Translated by Con- 
stance Garnett. Large paper edition, in fifteen volumes, 
with forty-eight photogravure plates. Large paper edition. 
Limited to 250 sets. Foolscap 8vo., cloth. Sold only in 
sets. Price £3 net the set. 

A HANDBOOK OF METABOLISM. By Professor Carl von 
Noorden, Director of the First Medical Klinik in Vienna. 


Messrs, T. C. & E. C. JACK. 


THE CHILD’S LIFE OF JESUS. By Rev. C. M. Steedman, 
M.A. tos, 6d. net. 

THE ENCHANTED LAND: Tales Told Again. By Louey 
Chisholm. 7s, 6d. net. 

THE GOLDEN STAIRCASE: Poems Chosen for Children. 
By Louey Chisholm. 7s, 6d. net. 

SCOTLAND’S STORY: A Child’s History of Scotland. By 
H. E. Marshall. 7s. 6d. net, 

IN GOD’S GARDEN: Stories of the Saints for Little Chil- 
dren. By Amy Steedman. Price 6s. net. 

THE PRINCESS KALLISTO, and Other Tales of the Fairies. 
By W. D. Orcutt. 6s, net. 

JAPAN AND CHINA: Their History, Arts, Sciences, Manners, 
Customs, Laws, Religions, and Literature. By Captain F. 
Brinkley. In 12 vols., £8 8s. net. 

IRISH HISTORY AND THE IRISH QUESTION. 
fessor Goldwin Smith. 5s, net. 

HOW CANADA WAS HELD FOR THE EMPIRE. By 
Dav. Hannay. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE EDINBURGH STEREOSCOPIC ATLAS OF ANA. 
TOMY. Edited by David Waterston. The work consists 
of five sections, each section containing fifty stereographs 
enclosed in a neat case for placing in a bookcase. ‘The 
ptice is 25s. net for each section, £6 5s. the set. 


By Pro- 


Mr. JOHN LANE. 


THE THAMES: From Chelsea to the Nore. By Thomas R. 
__ Way. 42s. net. 
WOMEN ig THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Frederic Loliée, 
2is, ne 
A — OF INDISCRETIONS. By G, P. Clerici. 
ne 


THE HOUSE IN ST. MARTIN’S STREET. 


21s. 


By Constance 


Hill. ais. net. 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF SAMUEL GRIDLEY 
= E. Edited by his daughter, Laura E. Richards. 16s. 
net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE CARTRIE: Introduction by 
Frederic Masson. 16s. net. 

BRITISH MALAYA. By Sir Frank Athelstane Swettenham, 
K.C.M.G. 16s. net. 

A —— ACROSS EUROPE. By Donald Maxwell. 
net. 

NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN IN POLAND, 1806-1807. By 
F. Loraine Petre. ros. 6d, net. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE: “ Pictor Ignotus.” By 
Alexander Gilchrist. 10s. 6d. net. 

SALOME: A Tragedy in One Act. 
French of Oscar Wilde. tos. 6d. net. 

A PORTFOLIO OF AUBREY BEARDSLEY’S DRAWINGS 
ILLUSTRATING “SALOME.” Folio. 12s. 6d. net. 


1os. 6d. 


Translated from the 


Mr. WERNER LAURIE. 


LOTUS LAND: Being an Account of the Country and the 
People of Southern Siam. By P. A. Thompson, B.A., 
A.M.I.C.E. 

MY FRIENDS THE FRENCH. By R. H. Sherard. 

CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. By William 
T. Hornaday. 

MELOMANIACS., By James Huneker. 

THE PACKERS AND THE PEOPLE. By J. Ogden Armour. 

ia a OF NORTHERN SPAIN. By Charles 

udy. 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. _ By 
T. Francis Bumpus. Vol. III. 

BUMPUS’S CATHEDRALS OF RHINE AND NORTH GER- 
MANY. 

PHRASES AND NAMES: Their Origins and Meanings. By 
Trench H. Johnson. 

LITERARY LONDON. By Elsie M. Lang. 

SKETCHES IN NORMANDY. By Louis Becke. 

THE OPAL SEA: A New Nature Book. By John C. Van 
Dyke, 





Messrs) LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


H.R.H. GEORGE, DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 1819-1903. A 
Memoir of his Private Life based on the Letters and Corre- 
spondence of His Royal Highness. 2 vols. 24s. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE FIRST EARL OF DURHAM. 
By Stuart J. Reid. 36s. net. 

PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS OF ROBERT, 
FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. Edited by Lady Betty Bal- 
four. 21s. net. 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. By John Andrew Doyle, M.A, 
2 vols. 14s. net. 

A SMALLER SOCIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT IRELAND. 
By P. W. Joyce. 3s. 6d. net. 

MEMOIR OF THOMAS HILL GREEN. 
ship. 4s, 6d. net. 

SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS. Stories and Sketches. By 
E. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross. 6s. ‘ 

THE OLD SURREY FOX HOUNDS. By Humphrey R. 
Taylor. 1os. 6d. net. 


By R. L. Nettle- 


Messrs) MACMILLAN & CO. 


LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. By the late Right 
Hon. John Edward Emerich, First Baron Acton, D.C.L., 
LL.D., etc. 10s. net. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By the Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue. Second part continued—From the Fall of the 
Bastille to the Peace of Amiens. Vol. IV., 1789-1801. In 
two parts, and a separate volume of maps. 42s. net. 

MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. Men—Books—Cities—Art. 
By Frederic Harrison. 8s. 6d. net. 

ISRAEL IN EUROPE. By G. F. Abbott. 
ing the distribution of the Jews. 

GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland, M.A. 
M—R. 2is. net. 

THE DIARY OF JOHN EVELYN. With Preface and Notes 
By Austin Dobson. New Edition in 3 vols. 31s. 6d. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, printed on 
hand-made paper. £3 3s. net. 

THE TODAS OF THE NILGIRI HILLS. 
Rivers, M.A. With numerous illustrations. 

PAGAN RACES OF THE MALAY PENINSULA. By Walter 
William Skeat, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE LOWER NIGER AND ITS TRIBES. By Major A. G. 
Leonard. 

AT THE BACK OF THE BLACK MAN’S MIND; OR, 
NOTES ON THE KINGLY OFFICE IN WEST AFRICA. 
By R. E. Dennett. 

COSTUME: FANCIFUL, HISTORICAL, AND THEATRI- 
CAL. Compiled by Mrs. Aria. With sixteen coloured 
plates. 10s, 6d. net. . 

THE ROYAL MANOR OF HITCHIN AND ITS LORDS, 
HAROLD AND THE BALLIOLS. By Wentworth Huyshe. 
With illustrations by F. L. Griggs and D. Macpherson. 

A LADY OF ROME. By Francis Marion Crawford. 6s. 

DISENCHANTED (DESENCHANTEES). By Pierre Loti. 

HER MAJESTY’S REBELS. By S. R: Lysaght. 6s. 

ANDREW GOODFELLOW. By Mrs. H. A. Watson. 6s. | 

THE ROAD IN TUSCANY. A Commentary. By Maurice 
Hewlett. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE FAIR HILLS OF IRELAND. By Stephen Gwynn. 6s. 

LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS: The Social and Public Life 
of a Classical Athenian from Day to Day. By T. G. 
Tucker. 

THE STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF THE MIND. By 
William Mitchell. 

STUDIES IN HUMANISM. By F. C. S. Schiller. 

THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Indices. By H. B. Swete. 158. 


With a map show- 


MUSICIANS. 
In 5 vols. Vol. III., 


By W. H. R. 


Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS 


THE SONGS OF SIDI HAMMO. Rendered into English by 
R. L. N. Johnston. 2s, 6d. net. 

PHASES OF MARRIAGE. By Edith Escombe. — 

THE SEVEN WAYFARERS. By Dorothea Hollins. 


3s. 6d, net. 
2s. 6d. 


net. ; 7 7 
THE SACRED GROVE AND OTHER IMPRESSIONS OF 
ITALY. By S. B. ’ 
NIGHTFALL IN THE TI TREE. By Violet. Teague. 55- 


net. 

CALENDARIUM LONDINENSE; or the London Almanack 
for the Year 1907. By William Monk, R.E. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE OF SIR TOBIE MATTHEW. tas. net. 

POEMS. By R.G. T. Coventry. 5s. net. 

THE GARDEN OF MY HEART. By Beatrice Kelston. 
2s. 6d. net. 

WOODLANDS WILD OATS. 2s. 6d. net. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By William T. Saward. 


net. 
KING ARTHUR PENDRAGON. By Arthur Dillon. 4s. 6d. 
net. 


2s. 6d. 
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Messrs) METHUEN & CO. 


—- ENAMELS. By H. Cunynghame, C.B. ass. 

net, 

— COLOURED BOOKS. By Martin Hardie. 25s. 
net. 

GLASS. By Edward Dillon. 25s. net. 

FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. By Field- 
Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C., G.C.B. 25s. net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. By L, A. Atherley Jones, K.C., M.P., 
and H. H. L. Bellot, M.A. ars. net. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. By Laurence Binyon. (1 1s, net. 

THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS. 
TOTLE. By E. Barker, M.A. 1os, 6d. net 

THE ye eae PHOTOGRAPHER. By R. Child Bayley. 
10s, - net, 

THE “al OF THE GREEKS. By H. B. Walters. 
net. 

VELAZQUEZ. By A. de Beruete. 10s. 6d. net. 

weeny MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By R. A. Streatfield. 
7s. 6d. net, 

THE HYGIENE OF MIND. By T, S. Clouston, M.D. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE: Together with a 
Life by Frederick Tatham. Edited by A. G. B. Russell. 
7s. 6d. net. 

CHARLES DICKENS. ByG. K. Chesterton. 7s. 6d. net. 

ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. By the 
author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 7s. 6d. net. 

PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. By Harrington Sainsbury, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE FIRST ATTEMPTS OF GREAT GOLFERS. _ Edited 
by Henry Leach. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE COMING OF THE SAINTS. By J. W. Taylor. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Moffat. 7s. 6d. 
et 


net. 

PARISH LIFE IN MEDIZ VAL ENGLAND. By Abbot 
Gasquet. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE BELLS OF ENGLAND. By Canon J. J. Raven, D.D., 
F.S.A. 7s. 6d. net, 

THE DOMESDAY INQUEST. By Adolphus Ballard, B.A., 
LL.B. 7s, 6d. net. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE NATION. By the Right Hon. 
Sir John Gorst. 7s. 6d. net. 

INFANT MORTALITY. By George Newman, M.D. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

A HISTORY OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION. By J. D. Hoare. 
7s. 6d. net. 


10s. 6d. 


Mr. DAVID NUTT. 


WHOM GOD HATH JOINED. By Arnold Bennett. 6s. 

THE TREASURE TRAIL. By E. Frank Pollock. 6s. 

BEHIND THE VEIL. By Ethel Rolt Wheeler. 6s, net. 

HUMAN AFFAIRS. By Vincent O’Sullivan. 6s. 

ZSCHYLUS.—AGAMEMNON. By W. R. Paton. 

——— AND SELVAGGIO. Poems. By Kauffmann C. 
piers, 

CINDERELLA: A Dramatic Phantasy. 

MY FRIEND POPPITY: A Story-book for Children. By 
Augusta Thorburn. 2s. 6d. 

THE FLOWER FAIRY TALE BOOK. By Isabella Black- 


wood. §s. 

STUDIES IN IRISH EPIGRAPHY. Part III., containing the 
Ogham Inscriptions of the counties of Cork, Tipperary, and 
Waterford. By R. A. S. Macalister. 

THE IRISH AZNEID. Translated by the Rev. J. Calder. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER. 


A HISTORY OF THE TRON KIRK AND PARISH OF 
EDINBURGH. By the Rev. D. Butler, M.A. 21s. net. 
= MISSIONS AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. Volume 

- tos, net. 

PILGRIMS IN THE REGION OF FAITH: Amiel, Tolstoy, 
Pater, Newman. By John A. Hutton, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE UNDERTOW. By Robert E, Knowles. 6s. 

IAN OF THE ORCADES. By Wilfred Campbell. 6s. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF A. B. TODD. By the Author 
of “Homes, Haunts, and Battlefields of the Covenanters.” 
ss. net. 

Living Thoughts Series of dainty Booklets. 6d. each net. 

THE LIGHT THAT SAVES. By John Kelman, M.A. 

ee OF GOD. By Ambrose Shepherd, 
?' mn ® 





Sir ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD. 


THE CAMBRIDGE APOSTLES. By Mrs. Charles Brook- 
field. 21s. net. 

DANIEL O’CONNELL: His Early Life and Journal. Edited 
by Arthur Houston, LL.D., K.C. 

ITALY OF THE ITALIANS. By Helen Zimmern. 6s. net. 

THE SENTIMENTALISTS. By R. H. Benson. 6s, 

MY RECOLLECTIONS. By Princess Catherine Radziwill. 6s, 


net. 
ON THE QUEEN’S ERRANDS. By Captain Philip Wynter. 
tos. 6d, net. 


Messrs. G. P. PUTNAW’S SONS. 


THE LAST RIDE TOGETHER. By Robert Browning. Large 
Paper Edition. 21s. net. Library Edition. 7s. 6d. 
THE OHIO RIVER—A COURSE OF EMPIRE. By Archer 
Butler Hulbert. 15s, net. 

THE CONNECTICUT RIVER AND THE VALLEY OF THE 
CONNECTICUT. By Edwin M. Bacon. 15s. net. 

WINGED WHEELS IN FRANCE. By Michael Myers Shoe- 
maker. gs. net. 

SHELBURNE ESSAYS. By Paul Elmer More. 53s, net. 

TWILIGHT FAIRY TALES. By Maud Ballington Booth. 6s. 

ITALIAN VILLAS. By Elizabeth W. Champney. ss. net. 

ore a AND GRAND DAMES. By Arvéde Barine. 
12s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
By Petrus Johannes Blok. Part IV. 12s. 6d. 

THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGIONS. By Everard Bierer. 

THE LIFE OF GOETHE.- By Albert Bielschowsky. In 3 
vols, 15s. net. each. 


THE FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
QUIET TALKS ON SERVICE. By S. D. Gordon. 2s. 6d. 


net. 
THE LIFE OF S. H. HADLEY. By Rev. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, D.D. 3s, 6d. net. 


GRINDING AT THF MILL, and Other Sermons. By F. W. 
Gunsaulus, D.D. 

CHRIST AND SCIENCE. By Professor Francis H. Smith. 
3s. 6d. net. 

THE MOSAIC LAW IN MODERN LIFE. By Cleland B. 
M‘Afee. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE WAYFARERS OF THE BIBLE. By David J. Burrell, 
D.D. 3s. 6d. net. 

DOUBLE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. By 
Baroness von Zedtwitz 1s. 6d. net 

MESSAGES TO WORKING MEN. By Charles Stelzle. 1s. 6d. 


net. 

THE SPIRIT WORLD. By Rev. Joseph Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

THE MOHAMMEDAN WORLD OF TO-DAY. _ Edited by 


E. M. Wherry, D.D. _ 5s. net. 
A LITTLE LOWER THAN THE ANGELS. By Adeline M. 


Teskey. 

PRIMERS OF THE FAITH. By James M. Gray, D.D. 
s. 6d. net. 

ON THE TRAIL OF THE IMMIGRANT. By Edward A. 
Steiner. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


TALES AND MAXIMS FROM THE MIDRASH. Rapaport. 
s. net. 

MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. Howard Barrett. 5s. net. 
GROTE: History of Greece. Edited by J. M. Mitchell and 
Professor Caspari. 55s. net. 
THE LONDON LIBRARY. as. 6d. net. New Series.— 
“ Autobiography of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and a Continuation 
of the Life, by Sidney Lee, M.A. “Letters of Literary 
Men: Sir Thomas More to Robert Burns.” Arranged 
and edited by F. A. Mumby. “Letters of Literary 
Men: Nineteenth Century.” Arranged and edited by F. A. 
Mumby. “Life of Goethe.” By G. H. Lewes. “Life of 
Shelley.” By T. J. Hogg. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by Edward Dowden. “Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson.” By his widow, Lucy Hutchinson. Edited, 
with Notes, etc., by C. H. Firth, M.A., Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. ‘“ Memoirs of William 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, and Margaret his Wife.” 
Edited, with Notes, etc., by C. H. Firth, M.A. “ The In- 
terpretation of Scripture and other Essays.” By Benjamin 

Jowett. 
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MACAULAY: History of England. Edited, with copious 
notes, by T. F. Henderson, M.A. 53s. net. 

SISMONDI: Italian Republics. ss, net. 

WAYFARING BOOKS. as, 6d. net. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 
gilt top.—* The Wayfarer.” Claude E, Benson. “The 
Voice of the Sea.” Ingram Swale. ‘“‘The Simple Life.” 
F. E, Ross. “Prayers from the Poets.” Headlam and 
Magnus. “The Garden Anthology.” Rose Gardner. 

THE ENGLISH LIBRARY. as. 6d. Fcap. 8vo.—“ History 
in Fiction: British Novels.” Baker. “ History in Fiction: 
American and Foreign Novels.” Baker. “ Manual of Prac- 
tical Bibliography.” J. D. Brown. “The Small Library.” 
. D. Brown. 

NEW UNIVERSAL  LIBRARY.—Kirchhoff: “Man and 
Earth.” Sybel: “ History of Crusades.” 

SUCKLING. By A. Hamilton Thompson. ‘ Muses Library.” 

GOLDEN ANTHOLOGIES, Edited by G. K. A. Bell (Ch. 
Ch., Oxford; Newdigate Prizeman, 1905). Pott 8vo, cloth 
gilt, rs. net; lambskin gilt, 2s. net.—“ Poems of Life and 
Death.” ‘“ Poems of Patriotism.” 

ROUTLEDGE’S MINIATURE REFERENCE LIBRARY, 1s, 
net.—‘ Chairman’s and Debater’s Handbook.” “Who's 
Who in Fiction.” 


Messrs) SEELEY & CO. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By the Rev. William Benham, 
Price ss., cloth 7s. 

THE SACRED SEASONS. By the Right Rev. Handley C. G. 
Moule, D.D. 6s. ‘ 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. By Sidney Lee. 6s. 

ELECTRICITY OF TO-DAY. By Charles R. Gibson. 53. 

THINGS SEEN IN JAPAN. By Clive Holland. as. 

SIX ETCHINGS. By Frank Short, A.R.A. 6s. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. By George W. E. Russell. “7s. 6d. 
net. 

SKETCHES IN MAFEKING AND EAST AFRICA. By 
Major-General R, S. S. Baden-Powell. 2s. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN CAPITAL. By F. B. 
Bradley-Birt, B.A. 12s. 6d. net, 

THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. By S. G. Tallentyre. gs. 


net, 
- HERITAGE THE SEA. By Frank T. Bullen, F.R.G.S. 
s 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES. By G. F. Bradby. 
ros. 6d, net. 

LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. By Mrs, C. W. Earle. 
7s. 6d. net. 

PROVINCIAL LETTERS AND OTHER PAPERS. J 5s. net. 

THE LIFE OF RICHARD III. By Sir Clements R. Markham, 
K.C.B With a Portrait of Richard III, and a Map. 
tos. 6d. net 

THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE NETHERLANDS. By 
J. Ellis Barker. tos. 6d, net. 

THE UPTON LETTERS. By A. C. Benson. With a New 
Preface. 7s. 6d. net. 

FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW. By A. C. Benson. 7s. 6d. 
net, 

THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S 
WORKS. In 8 volumes. 4s. 6d. each net. 


Mr, T, FISHER UNWIN. 


COBDEN ‘AS A CITIZEN. A Chapter in Manchester History. 
By William E. A. Axon. 21s. net. 

THE FIRST ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL. By 
W. J. Leyds, LL.D. ais, net. 

SOCIETY IN THE COUNTRY HOUSE. By T. H. S. Escott, 
16s. 

LINKS IN MY LIFE ON LAND AND SEA. By Commander 
J. W. Gambier, R.N. 15s, net. 

THE LOMBARD COMMUNES. By W. F. Butler. 15s. net. 

COURT BEAUTIES OF OLD WHITEHALL. By W. R, H. 
Trowbridge. 15s. net. 

THE LIFE OF AUGUSTE RODIN. By Frederick Lawton. 
15s. net. 

THE SILVER AGE OF THE GREEK WORLD. By J. P. 
Mahaffy. 13s. 6d. net. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
Vol. II. From the Renaissance to the Civil War. I. By 

. J. Jusserand. ras. 6d. net. 

A LITERARY HISTORY OF PERSIA, FROM FIRDAWSI 
UNTIL SA’DI. (A.D. 1000-1290.) By Edward G. Browne, 
M.A. 12s, 6d. net. 

A REVOLUTIONARY PRINCESS: CHRISTINA BELGIO- 
TOSO-TRIVULZIO, Her Life and Times (1808-1871). By 
‘HU. Remsen Whitehouse. 1os. 6d. net, 





STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY. By Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 
15s. net. 

ST. STEPHEN’S IN THE FIFTIES. By E, M. Whitty. 
10s. 6d. net. 

HEROINES OF FRENCH SOCIETY in the Court, the Revo- 
lution, the Empire, and the Restoration. By Mrs. Bearne, 
Ios. 6d. net, 

DAFYDD AP GWILYM: A Welsh Poet of the Fourteenth 
Century. By W. Lewis Jones, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

AN EPOCH IN IRISH HISTORY: Trinity College, Dublin, 
Its History and Fortunes, 1591-1660. By Professor J. P. 
Mahaffy, D.D. 7s, 6d. net. 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By John Foreman, F.R.G.S. 
25s. net. 

THE MATTERHORN, By Guido Rey. ars. net. 

RAMBLES ON THE RIVIERA. By Edward Strasburger, 
F.R.S. 21s. net. 

ROMANTIC CITIES OF PROVENCE. By Mona Caird. 
15s. net. 

FROM CARPATHIAN TO PINDUS: Pictures of Roumanian 
Country Life. By Tereza Stratilesco. 15s. net. 

UGANDA TO KHARTOUM. Life and Adventure on the 
Upper Nile. By Albert B. Lloyd. 10s. 6d. net. 

FROM CHARING CROSS TO DELHI. By S. Parnell Kerr. 
1os. 6d. net. 

SAUNTERINGS IN SPAIN. By Major-General Seymour. 
tos, 6d. net. 

CANADA TO-DAY. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF X-RAY DIAGNOSIS 
AND THERAPY. By J. Rudis-Jiginsky. 31s. 6d. net. 
THE HORSE: A Guide to its Anatomy for Artists. By Her- 

mann Dittrich. 3os. net. 

METHODS IN PLANT HISTOLOGY. By Charles J. Cham- 
berlain, A.M., Ph.D., Instructor in Botany in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. With many illustrations from photomicro- 
graphs. Demy 8vo. Cloth. tos. 6d. net. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AS INTERPRETED DURING 
THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. By F. E. Smith, M.P., 
B.C.L., Formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and 
Vinerian Scholar in the University of Oxford; and N. W. 
Sibley, LL.M., Trin. H. Cant., Barristers-at-Law. Royal 
8vo. Cloth. (Second Edition, Revised and Reset.) 25s. net. 

ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL STUDIES, 1840-1890. By 
John Towne Danson. With a brief memoir by his daughter, 
Mary Norman Hill, and an Introduction by E. C. F. Gon- 
ner, M.A., Brunner Professor of Economic Science, Liver- 
pool University. With a photogravure frontispiece, two 
other portraits, and 31 plates. Small Royal 8vo. Cloth. 
21s. net. 

WOMEN’S WORK AND WAGES. A Phase of Life in an 
Industrial City. By Edward Cadbury, M. Cécile Matheson, 
and George Shann, M.A., F.R.G.S. Large crown 8vo. 
Cloth. 6s. 

THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION FROM ITS 
COMMENCEMENT TO THE GENERAL ELECTION 
OF 1906. By R. Spence Watson, LL.D., President of the 
Federation 1890-1902. With a photogravure frontispiece 
from a portrait by Sir George Reid. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 53s. 

RETALIATORY DUTIES. By H, Dietzel, Professor at the 
University of Bonn. Translated by D. W. Simon, D.D., 
and W. Osborne Brigstocke, Member of the Unionist Free 
Trade Club. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

ATROCITIES OF JUSTICE UNDER BRITISH RULE IN 
EGYPT. By Wilfred Scawen Blunt, author of “ Love 
Sonnets of Proteus,” “The Future of Islam,” “Ideas about 
India,” etc. Paper cover. ts. net. 

THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE UNIVERSE. By 
John Denham Parsons. 21s, net. 

CONCEPTS OF MONISM. By A. Worsley. 21s. net. 

THE FINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By 
George Burman Foster. 18s. net. 

THE MESSIANIC HOPE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Shailer Mathews. tos. 6d. net. 

SILAS STRONG. By Irving Bachellér. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF A DAY. By J. S. Fletcher. 6s. | 

THE WOMAN THOU GAVEST. By Lady Troubridge. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE STUDIED IN SIX PLAYS. By the Hon. 
Albert S. G. Canning. 16s. net. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


SURGICAL ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. By J. T. Share 
ones. Part I. 15s. net. Cloth 16s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. Vol. 1. 10s. 6d. 
net, 

INTRODUCTION TO THE CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Bv C. Cornill. 10s, 6d, net. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Hans von Schubert. 
1os. 6d. net. 

TENT AND TESTAMENT. By Herbert Rix. 

CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY: Naturalism and Re- 
ligion. By Dr. Rxdolf Otto. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ASSYRIAN LAN- 
GUAGE. By Messrs. Arnolt. Two volumes, at £5 net. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 
LORD ACTON AND HIS CIRCLE. 


Letters to and from Various Correspondents containing 
Criticism on Literature, History, and Theology. 


Edited, with Introduction, by ABBOT GASQUET, O.S.B. 
With Portrait, 464 pages, demy 8vo, cloth 15s. net. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND WORK 
OF FREDERIC LEIGHTON. 


By Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 
Illustrated with over 140 Reproductions of Pictures by the Artist, 
including 18 in Colour and 18in Photogravure, several of which have 
not been hitherto published ; yA ee Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 
s. ne 
Also a Special Edition of 55 copies (numbered) on Arnold Hand-made 
Paper, demy 4to, £5 5s. net. 
The Diaries and Letters written by Leighton, and covering a 
period of fifty years, are included. Among other letters 
are several from GEORGE ELIOT, RUSKIN, Mr. and Mrs. 
BROWNING, HENRY GREVILLE, Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE, 
RICHARD DOYLE, many of whom have also contributed their 
Reminiscences of the great Artist specially for this work. 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S 
LETTER-BAG. 


Edited ty GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 
With Recollections of the Artist by Miss ELIZABETH CROFT, 
and Letters from PEEL, WELLINGTON, SCOTT, COWPER, 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, &c. 


Illustrated with 20 Portraits by Lawrence in *Photogravure and Half- 
Tone. 320 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


A New Novel, 














portraying a struggle between CAPITAL, 
LABOUR, and LOVE, entitled— 


THE CONTEST. 


By Miss E. L. HAVERFIELD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GEORGE ALLEN, 





London : 156, Charing Cross-road. 








Messrs. T. & T. CLARK’S LIST. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. NEVER ATTEMPTED BEFORE. 
Messrs. T, & T. CLARK have pleasure in announcing that they 
son ee, bovis 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS. 


Edited by J. HASTINGS, D.D. 
To be completed in Two Volumes, price 21s, net per Vol. 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels” is first of all a preacher’: 





The = : Dic- 
tionary. Its authors are scholars as well as preachers. The articles are all new. 
Even w hen their titles are the same as the titles of articles in the “ Dictionary of 
the Bible” they are written by new men, and with a new purpose. The articles 
are not limited even to the Bible. but gather together whatever touche; Christ 
in all the history and experience of the Church. It will be found that the con- 
tents of the Gospels, especially their sp ritual contents, have never bcfore been 
so thoroughly investigated and set forth. 

Full a will be sent post-fre e on application i the Publishers. 
E PRESS. NEARLY READY. 

THE GOSPEL HISTORY AND ITS TRANSMISSION. 
By F. CRAWFORD BURKITT, M.A., Norrisian Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridg 

JUST PUBLISHED. ‘Tn post 8vo. 
THE FIRST VOLU) 


A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL | COMMENTARY 
OK OF PSALMS. To be complted in Two Vels. By 
Seueree, % BRIGGS, D.D. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Demy Svo. Price 8s. net. 
A GRAMMAR OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By 
JAMES HOPE MOULTON, D.D., Didsbury College. Part I., Tue 
Semcscessee. 

“This book is indispensable, really a first requisite to the underst>nding ot 
New Testament Greek. We do not see how it could have be-n better done, and 
it will unquestionably take its place ” > standard grammar of New Testament 
G: eek.” —Professor Marcus Dops D. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF Gop. AND ITS HISTORICAL 
DEV&LOPMENT. By Prof. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D., Cambridge. 
In Two Vols., post 8v O, 12S, net. 

“The learning is both wide and rca!, and throughout all there lives a spirit 
of earnestness, as of one who feels that profound moral and religious issues 
are at stake.” —TRIBUNE. 

THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. By Davin W. FORREST, 
oP my “tea Author of “‘The Christ of History and ot Experience.” 
[Second Edition. 
THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND OF EXPERI ENCE. 
DAVID W. FORREST, D.D. Post 8 [Fifth Edition. 
A HISTORY. OF THE REFORMATION. | By Principal 
M. LINDSAY D. Vol. 1.—Tre Reformation in Germany from its 
Bestanine to the Relipious Peace of Augsburg. Just published, post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

‘The best Eng‘ish history of the Reformation in Germany. A decidedly 

successful book.” —Prof. PoLLarp in the 7yi/bune. 
CATALOGUE AND Prospectuses FREE. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38, George Street. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL,» _HAMILTON, _KENT & co., _1TD. 


Pi.533 532, Price ros. 6d. 











NOW READY at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
THE BARONESS ORCZY’S NEW ROMANCE. 


| WILL REPAY 


By the Baroness Orczy, Author of ‘‘ A Son of the People,” 
‘* The Scarlet Pimpernel.” 6/- 
First Printing Over-~subscribed. 
A second large printing is NOW READY. 


A Thrilling Romance 
of the 
French Revolution. 





... May Wynne 
vei .. R. W. Cole 

.. Agnes Herbertson 
Frank Dawson 


MAID OF BRITTANY 6/- ... oe tae 
HIS OTHER SELF 6/- — 

THE PLOWERS 6/- 

THE HEIR OF DENE ROYAL 6/- 


A WOMAN (2nd Edition) 6/-__.. .. Anonymous 
THE FINANCIER (3rd Edition) 6/- Harris Burland 
SEAL OF CONFESSION 6/- ...H. A. Bulley 
THE WOMAN IN BLACK 6/- .. M. Halidom 


DAYRAY’S AFFAIRS 6/- ... 
THE ELECTRIC THEFT 6/- is 
MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE 6/- 


Reginald Turner 
Wynn Williams 
Nicholson West 





THE BALANCE. 


By Gordon C. Whadeoat (Author of * Rosamund’s 
Morality,” ‘‘His Lordships Whim,” &c.). 6/-. 


A DELIGHTFUL STORY, FRESH AND INVIGORATING. 
ABELARD AND HELOISE. SUMMER DAYS. 


A Play by Helene Gingold. Verses by Vernon Nott. 
3/6 net. /6 net. 














London : GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 





SIX IMPORTANT NOVELS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, Cloth, 6S. each. 


THE SPINNER. 


By KATHLYN RHODES, Author of “Many 
Waters,” &c. 








THE KING’S GUERDON. 
By JAMES BLYTH, Author of “Juicy Joe,” &c. 
Morning Leader.—“ A fine swinging tale.” 

Pall Mail Gazette.—“ A vigorous historical novel.” 


East Anglian Times.—“*We have been delighted by ‘The 
King’s Guerdon,’ and recommend it strongly to those who have 
a liking for a tale that combines historical interest with romance.’ 





THE PATRIOTS. 
By FRED WHISHAW, Author of “ Moscow,” &c. 


Scotsman.—‘‘ The story is vigorously written.” 


A MAID AND HER MONEY. 


By J. S, FLETCHER, Author of ‘Grand 
Relations,” &c. 
With full-page Illustrations by A. T. Smith. 


‘* Capitally told.” 





Lilerary World says: 


THE RED VAN. 


Westminster Review.—“ A charming story.” 


THE MAID WITH THE GOGGLES. 


*‘ Provides. much entertainment.” 








Daily Telegraph says: 














DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18, Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, Pustisners. 


The Medici Series of Coloured 
Reproductions after the Old Masters. 


These plates are the product of a new method which ensures 
absolute fidelity in the rendering of form, and a presentment of 
the colour of the originals such as has hitherto seemed impossible 
of realisation. No ‘‘screen,” regular or irregular, such as spoils 
the majority of modern reproductions ; no * grain” from litho- 
graphic stones; no arbitrary engraver’s ‘‘ hatching,” ‘‘line,” or 
**stipple”; and, finally, no ‘‘ glaze” or ‘‘ coating” on the paper 
used, mar these prints. 

The First Issue will consist of Three Plates never before, to the 

, Publishers’ knowledge, reproduced in Colour : 

i. BERNARDINO LUINI: 1475 (?)-1533. HEAD 
OF THE VIRGIN MARY, after the Fresco now in the 
Brera Palace, Milan. (Size of plate, 27 by 19 in.; colour 
surface, 13} by 104 in.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Ii. LEONARDO DA VINCI: 1452-1519. HEAD 
OF THE CHRIST, after the unfinished Cartoon now in 
the Brera Palace, Milan. (Size of plate, 27 by 19 in.; 
colour surface, 134 by ro¢ in.) 10s. 6d. net. 


iil. ALESSANDRO FILIPEPI, called BOTTI- 
CELLI: 1447-1510, THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, 
Painting in tempera on wooden panel now in the Museo 
Poldi-Pezzoli at Milan. (Size of plate, 24} by 174 in. ; 
colour surface, 13g by 93 in.) 10s. 6d. net. 


The publishers will send a full Prospectus and Note upon the 
Medici Prints, post-free to all applicants. They have arranged to 
facilitate personal inspection of the Prints by intending purchasers, 
at any address within the United Kingdom. Applications through 
your Bookseller or Printseller are invited. 




















By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
A GHRISTMAS SERMON. Uniform with PRAYERS 
WRITTEN AT VAILIMA. Large post 8vo, half-cloth, 
1s. net ; leather, 2s. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Edited and Annotated by EpDwIN J. ELLIs. 2 vols., small 
demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume, 








cloth, 12s. net; half-leather, 15s. net. [ Shortly. 
ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. appirions. 


POCKET VOLUMES on fine paper. 
Cloth, gilt top, Zs. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
COLLECTED POEMS, 18th CENTURY VIGNETTES. 
including 1st Series just out. 
UNDERWOODS, BALLADS, To be followed by the 2nd and 
SONGS OF TRAVEL. 3rd Series. 
THE SPEECHES OF CHARLES DICKENS. Edited 
with Introduction by R. H. SHEPHERD, and Portrait, [ Shortly. 


THE POCKET EMERSON: 2 Selection of Choice Passages 
from his Works made by ALFRED H. Hyatt. 


Also Uniform in Size and Price: 


THE POCKET R. L. STEVENSON. 
THE POCKET THACKERAY. | THE POCKET DICKENS. 
Tue POCKET MACDONALD. | THe POCKET JEFFERIES. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


TO DEFEAT THE ENDS OF JUSTICE. 


COMPTON. 
BURNT SPICES. By L. S. Gisson. 
THE OLD HOUSE AT THE CORNER. 


ARDEN. 

THE PRIVATE DETECTIVE. By Rosert Macuray. 
THE TEA-PLANTER. By F. E. Penny. 

THE PATH OF GLORY. By Georces Onner. 
COMET CHAOS. By Cvrit Seymour. 











By HERBERT 


By FLORENCE 





THE MOTORMANIAGS. By Lioyp Ossourne. 


3s. 6d. 





Lonpon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. MarTIn’s Lang, W.C, 
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ARTHUR SYMONS. py 
A PAGEANT OF ELIZABETHAN POETRY. Edited 


with an Introduction, by ARTHUR Symons. Crown 8vo, sumptuously 
bound quarter vellum, 6s. net. 

A PaGeAnT OF ELizABeTHAN Poetry is an attempt to choose and arrange 
what is best in the best pericd of English poetry, from Spenser, in whom it 
properly begins, to Herrick, in whom it may be said to end. Herrick. though in 
point ef tim.e Jacobean, is really far more the last of the “‘ tribe of Ben ”’ than 
the first of those pious and courtly poets, Herbert, Crashaw, cr Carew, in whom 
we hear the new speech of the seventeenth century. Every poem given has 
been given in full, and great care has been taken to secure an accurate text. 
Nothing has been put in because it was unfamiliar, or left out because it was 


familiar. The attempt has been to marshal a pageant, not to compile a 
text-book. 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 


* Messrs. Biackie & Son, Limited, have pleasure im announcing that they are- 

about to add tl e following volumes to the Red Letter Library ;— 

SELECT POEMS (BURNS). With an Introduction by 
EIL Munro. 

SELECT POEMS (ARNOLD). With an Introduction by 
LICE MsyYNELL. 

WALDEN (THOREAU). With an Introduction by RicHarD- 


WHITEING. 
SELECT ESSAYS (HAZLITT). With an Introduction by 
Cuarvtes WHIBLEY. 
Other volumes in preparation. 
1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 
The Morning Post says: ‘“‘Messrs. Blackie & Son may be congratulated on 
their Red Letter Library.” 
The Daily News says: “ A bea:stiful little edition.” 
Black and White says: ‘‘ A notable instance of dainty book-making.”’ 
The Scotsman says: ‘* The books will be prized almost as much for their 
pretty looks as for the poetry they contain.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


The Zimes says: ‘The mantle of Henty seems to have descended on- 
Captain Brereton.” 


The Bookman says: “‘ Captain Brereton has become the ‘stand-by’ at Christ- 
mas which Henty and Kingston used to be a few years ago.” 
By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON, 
ROGER THE BOLD: A Siory of the Conquest of Mexico. 


Illustrated by Stantey L, Woop. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 


By CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 
WITH ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR: A Story of the Third 
Tr 


Afghan War. Illustrated by Wittiam Rainey, R.I. own 8vo, cloth. 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G.S. 

THE LOST EXPLORERS: A Story of the Trackless 

Desert. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

ACROSS THE SPANISH MAIN: A Story of Adventure. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF G. A. HENTY’S MASTERPIECE. 

WITH CLIVE IN INDIA: or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 


a New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 
3s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lapy Gitzer?t). 
OUR SISTER MAISIE. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
GIRL COMRADES. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
By G. E. FARROW (Author of ‘The Wallypug of Why”). 
THE ESCAPE OF THE MULLINGONG: A Zoological 


lua anindidanw~dendace 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
A GIRL OF THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
AN ORIGINAL GIRL. _Iilustrated. 


elegant, olivine edges. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS. 


By CHARLES ROBINSON and EVELYN SHARP. 
THE CHILD’S CHRISTMAS. Large quarto, cloth elegant,. 


gilt edges, price 6s. net. Nearly 200 charming illustrations i | 
and black and white by Mr. Cuartes Rosinson, with text by Miss 
Evetyn Suarp, describing all that makes Christmas a time of pure 
delight to the young. 


. . 
BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. (Third Year of 
Issue.) A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 150 illustrations, 
including 40 full-page pictures in full colour by the best artists. Picture 
boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 











Illustrated, 


Crown 8vo, cloth 








Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., will be pleased to send a Set of their 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES, containing par- 
trculars of “ The Red Letter Library,” “‘ Great Novelists” Series, “Standard 
Two-Shilling Library,” Children’s Books and General Literature, POST FREE. 


Lonpon : BLACKIE & SON, LTD., 50, Otp Battey, E.C. 
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